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Foreword 

The Georgia State Board of Education assigned to the Di- 
vision of Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, a study of the organization of public schools in 
Georgia and the development of recommended criteria which 
could be applied uniformly throughout the State. The goal of 
the study was a search for efficiency, economy, and higher Qual- 
ity in equalizing educational opportunities for all children and 
youth in compliance with the new MPPE directed by the 1964 
Act No. 623 (Senate Bill No. 180) of the General Assembly of 
Georgia. 

The approved study plan has brought together factual in- 
formation and data from research literature, policies and prac- 
tices in other states, established principles of curriculum and 
teaching, official records and publication of the Georgia State 
Department of Education, and direct observations and case 
studies in nine selected areas in the State. The report is pub- 
lished in two volumes. The illustrated digest presents the high- 
lights of the findings, followed by a sequence of Criteria, Bec- 
ommendations, and Advisory Suggestions. The full report 
represents the detailed facts and objective evidence upon which 
the conclusions were based, and which justify and support the 
recommendations. 

The Spedfications of the study plan designed by Georgia 
required ten areas of investigation, the findings of which consti- 
tute the major portion of the full report : 

1. Analysis of the literature 

2. Study of organizational patterns in the 196 school systems 

3. Analysis of existing laws and legal framework 

4. Study of existing policies and procedures 

5. Interpretation of socio-economic and geographic data 

6. Review of State Department of Education data 

7. Study of school experiences of high school graduates 

8. Analysis of available data on dropouts 

9. Study of curricular offerings and post high school expe- 
riences of high school students 

10. Study of the financial ability of local units 

Superficially, it would appear that anyone exploring prob- 
lems in all of these assigned areas was merely trying to find 



fault and levy criticisms. To the contrary, the study was or- 
dered to go into these problems because the final report was ex- 
pected to include : 

1. Recommended criteria for the use of the State Board of 
Education and the State Department of Education. 

2. A proposed state plan for the organization of attendance 
areas for area schools as well as community schools. 

3. A compilation of the observations and data upon which 
the proposals are based. 

The survey staff has therefore been concerned with solu- 
tions to problems rather than a search for features to praise. 
The enthusiasm with which the assignment has been carried 
out really stems from admiration and respect for the commend- 
able progress Georgia has made and can continue to make in 
public education. 

June 16, 1965 




Director 
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Criteria, Recommendations, 
AND Suggestions 




CRITERIA, RECOMMENDATIONS, 

AND SUGGESTIONS 

CRITERIA 

All public school organization is related to a common goal, 
but a distinction must be made between three major concerns: 
(1) program opportunities^ which are conducted in (2) local 
school centers, which in turn are established by (3) school sys- 
tems. Put another way, adequate systems must be created be- 
fore adequate school centers can be established; and adequate 
local schools must be maintained if adeciuate opportunities are 
to be provided. The minimum opportunities to be equalized 
throughout the state of Georgia have been recommended by the 
Committee on Standards. To provide these opportunities the 
present study proposes criteria of adequacy in organization. 

A. School Systems 

1. School systems in Georgia should be regrouped to pro» 
vide from 15,000 to 20,000 pupils in total school popu- 
lation in most school systems. A minimum standard 
or criterion of 10,000 pupils should he adopted by the 
State Board of Education. 

2 . Pio attempt should he made to create multiple-county 
school systems of more than 20,000 pupils, except to 
provide services which adjacent small counties other- 
wise could not provide. Once school systems are large 
enough there is no point in making them larger. 

3. The designations of ^^Area,** ^^County,” and “Independ- 
ent’* school systems should he discontinued. All school 
systems should be “local” systems, and all should be 
capable of operating their own fully accredited pro- 
grams. Thus, there should be only one kind of school 
system throughout the state : an “adequate” local sys- 
tem without regard to city, county, or regional com- 
position. 

4. School systems should be governed by nonpartisan lay 
hoards, elected at large by popular vote, and em- 
powered by uniform state law to employ fully-qualified 
superintendents of schools. The grand jury system of 
nominating prospective members may be desired. Ear- 
marking of seats by place of residence in multiple- 



county systems may be deemed equitable; but voting 
should be systemwide. 

5. The Constitution and Laws of Georgia should be 
amended at the earliest possible date to authorise and 
direct the State Board of Education to define uniform 
criteria and to administer school system reorganisation 
under statutory mandates. At present, school systems 
larger than a county are not possible, and many are 
inadequate. 

6 . The State Board of Education should first establish 
tentative school system boundaries coterminous with 
Georgia Senatorial Districts without subdividing a city 
or a county. These districts as presently constituted 
contain approximately 15,000-20,000 pupils each, with 
a few exceptions, and are legally established and widely 
recognized subdivisions of the State. 

7. Nextf individual counties should he permitted to petu 
tion the State Board of Education for transfer to a pre- 
ferred adjacent system. Reasonable requests should be 
approved, provided the transfer does not reduce the 
remaining area below the 10,000 pupil population 
minimum. 

8 . Finally f State Board of Education policies and proced- 
ures should be adopted for further refinement and im- 
provement by departing from county lines and by draw- 
ing precise boundaries in accordance with specif loctd 
petitions and justifications. The present policy of au- 
thorizing the crossing of school system boundaries 
according to established criteria should be continued, 
and might be used as criteria for weighing requests for 
the transfer of border areas. Legitimate factors 
should include local community preferences, trading 
and economic exchange patterns, more feasible trans- 
portation routes, and closer proximity of permanent 
school centers. There is no reason to seek equal popula- 
tions for school systems beyond the minimum standard 
or criterion of 10,000 pupils. 

9 . The reconstruction of “standard*’ loctd school systems 
should he established statewide before permanent local 
school centers and attendance areas are identified, 
“Standard” schools cannot be established until local 
boards have it within their capability to do so. School 
systems must be reconstituted before adequate local 
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centers can even be planned. Cooperation between 
several systems cannot be compelled or legislated and 
is not likely to be developed adequately through local 
voluntary initiative. 



B. Local School Centers 



1. The criterion for a “standard” high school should he 
established as a minimum of 100 students enrolled in 
Grade 12, Supporting criteria should endorse an 
optimum high school she of 800-1,200 students, with 
a minimum-maximum range of 500-1,500, Area voca- 
tional-technical schools in Georgia nullify any educa- 
tional justification for high school enrollments greater 
than 1,200-1,600 pupils, though urban factors, includ- 
ing congestion and exorbitant site costs, will warrant 
some waivers or exceptions. 

2 . if separate junior high schools are provided, at least 
100 pupils in the highest grade should he the criterion. 
At least 500 pupils should be the desired enrollment, 
and the minimum standard should be at least 300 
pupils enrolled. 

3. The criterion for elementary schools should stipulate a 
minimum of at least one tocher per grade in the high- 
est grade taught. Preference or encouragement should 
be expressed for 2 or 3 teachers in the highest grade, 
with a maximum of 4. In terms of school size, these 
criteria would mean a seven-grade minimum enroll- 
ment of about 240, a desired range of 400-600 pupils, 
and a normal maximum of 720. Recommended Stand- 
ard* II-A-2 would be increased by 1 teacher. 

4. The State Board of Education should revise its policy 
of designating “isolated” school centers under Section 
17, Act No, 523 of 1964, The Recommended Standard 
I-A-3 should be expanded to provide for the following: 
a. “Isolated” classification as either permanent or 

temporary, a permanent rating based on location 
and travel factors and a temporary rating with spe- 
cified expiration date based upon the factor of plant 
facilities 



^Committee on Standards, Recow/niended Standards for Elementary and 
seconda'^ Schools tnOeorg^ Report to the Georgia State Board of Edu- 
cation, April 21, 1965 (Mimeo). 



b. Eligibility of any school falling below the stipulated 
criteria to apply for designation 

c. Evaluation of “practical or feasible” travel to in- 
clude the potential of small buses and/or express 
buses. 



RECOMBIENDATIONS 

1. The following criteria are recommended to Georgia as the 
best minimum practice known in organising for public educa- 
tion: a school system enrollment of at least 10,000; a high school 
with a senior class of at least 100; a junior high school with at 
least 300 enrolled; and an elementary school with at least one 
teacher per grade in the highest grades taught. Nearly all states 
assert the need to reorganize their schools and school systems, 
but none has attempted the forthright approach now being ad- 
vocated. 

2. The Georgia State Board of Education should attempt to 
formulate a “desirable’’ objective to accompany each “minimum” 
standard adopted. It has been the experience of every state that 
“minimums” become “goals” or “satisfactions” when they are 
the only expression of state policy. Act 623 of 1964 enables the 
Board to express what “should be” in Georgia education as well 
as what “must be,” and its added responsibilities require such 
leadership. Sections 2 and 3 of S.B. 180 speak of minimum 
standards and equality, but also of “improving quality,” “better 
efficiency,” “improved minimum levels,” “adequate programs,” 
“economy and efficiency in administration,” and “improved edu- 
cation.” 

3. Official policy should be adopted to guarantee that excels 
lent school systems shall be protected and supported as educa^ 
tional opportunities are expanded and equaliaed in less favored 
areas. Holding back or penalizing the leaders to enable the lag- 
gards to catch up would afford no gain or progress for th <5 State. 
Many of the substandard systems are adjacent to superior school 
systems, but the latter cannot be expected to help to equalize 
educational opportunities at the expense of their own programs 
and efforts. The use of Section 28, Contingency Fund, might 
be extended as a safeguard. 

4. The Board should direct its State Department of Educa* 
tion promptly to apply the Recommended Standards of April 21, 
1965, to each local school system in Georgia, and to report to the 
Board on the coordination of the Standards Committee Report 
with the present Study of Reorganisation. The recommended 
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standards are excellent and fully warranted on a professional 
basis. However, all existing school situations are not capable of 
meeting the minimums. Several questions readily arise froir. 
the two studies. 

a. Both reports agree that specialized services, in the 
classroom and in the staff, spell the difference be- 
tween high quality and mediocre or poor education. 

b. The Recommended Standards lists 17 categories of spe- 
cialist services essential to quality or adequate educa- 
tion (IV-C) but stipulates only 6 in the detailed stand- 
ards: principal, curriculum director, library service, 
visiting teachers, and counselor, plus maintenance 
(I-B-10), secretarial service (I-B-16), educational re- 
search (I-C-22), custodial service (I-D-2), lunchroom 
manager (III-B-7), and inservice T-V training (I-C- 
16). 

c. The recommended Standard IV-B details ‘‘minimum” 
course offerings which include 1 unit in Music, 1 unit in 
Art, 1 unit in Health, and 1 unit in Physical Education, 
for example in grades 8-12. Educational opportunity 
is not even minimal which guarantees a child or youth 
one unit in music somewhere between his fourteenth 
and eighteenth year of age, or one in art, or one in 
physical development ; yet six in mathematics. It is not 
the ‘‘six” but the “one” which illustrates the need for 
more adequate schools throughout the State. Thus, a 
companion group of desired standards should be formu- 
lated. 

5. The State Board of Education should explore the feasts 
bUity of requiring every accredited high school to offer at least 
three (3) times as many units of credit as are required for grad- 
uation, Thus, about 48-62 course offerings would be standard- 
ized instead of about 85-40 as proposed. 

6. The State Board should explore the effect that local school 
and school system reorganisation will have on staff allotments un- 
der Section 12, It may be wise to begin to differentiate between 
allotments for local and systemwide professional staffs. For ex- 
ample, assume that a reorganized school of 600 pupils has been 
established. Section 12 indicates that 3 certificated professional 
personnel would be allotted. Minimum standards would suggest 
a principal, a librarian, and a guidance counselor for this school. 
If the entire school system is reorganized along this line, ap- 
parently the systemwide personnel such as visiting teachers, 
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cui'riculum directors, and supervisors, are to ?.ome out of local 
funds under Section 37, or from loading class groups above the 
entitlement level, or under Section 20 if the State Board of 
Education determined that all systems should have expanded 
systemwide certificated staff services as “special programs of 
education.” 

Possibly “standard” or adequate school systems could be 
allotted systemwide staff positions on a formula basis in a man- 
ner similar to the way local school centers will absorb allotments 
under Section 12. Perhaps reorganized systems could transfer 
entitlements from eliminated staff positions in former small 
county and independent systems as “credits” in staffing the new 
system. 

7. Board policy should encourage adherence of local systems 
to established principles of administration and leadership, rather 
than attempt to specify staff positions or regulate staffing pat- 
terns, Criteria for evaluating local plans might include : 

a. Only one professional executive' should be accountable 
directly to the local school board. 

b. A policy manual should be required, as the Standards 
Committee recommends. 

■ c. Local boards should be required to draft specifications 
for each professional staff position: functions; qualifi- 
cations; responsibilities; authority; and evaluation. 

d. Related functions should be grouped in one office, and 
assignments should be clearly defined. 

e. As assistant superintendents are added to enlarged sys- 
tems, a preferred sequence probably could be expressed : 
first. Instruction; second. Business Affairs; third. Ad- 
ministration; ani possibly, fourth. Personnel or Staff 
Services. 

f. Efficient span-of-control should be observed: not more 
than 4 or 6 directors under each assistant; or 4 or 5 
program coordinators under each director. 

g. Staff services should differentiate between services to 
teachers, services to pupils, and services to programs 
and operations. 

h. Natural affinities exist between certain staff billets. 
Each local system should be required to chart its or- 
ganization through the director-coordinator level. 

i. The State should, by policy, safeguard the right of 
every local school employee to: 

(1) Know his duties 
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(2) Have the delegated authority to execute them 

(3) Account to a minimum number of superiors 

(4) Know the basis of his evaluation 

(5) Have career stability with good work 

(6) Know sources of advice and counsel 

8. Outstanding indebtedness and capital outlay entitlements 
probably should be inherited by the reconstituted school systems 
as they acquire control and make broader utilisation of existing 
facilities. Larger school centers, particularly high schools, are 
imperative. There is every justification to support the doctrine 
that those who use public facilities should provide reasonable 
help to pay for them. In one test case, it is recommended that 
one high school serve four counties. In this case, all four counties 
.should help to pay for it. 

9. In multiple’caunty mergers^ the official county tax adminis- 
trators should be utilised to serve the reconstituted school system 
in a ministerial capacity. All states slyq confronted with the 
problem of an excess number of governmental agencies. There- 
fore, no new agencies should be sought to service the enlarged 
school systems. 



ADVISORY SUGGESTIONS 

1. The State Board of Education should initiate requests to 
the State Administration and the General Assembly for comtitU” 
tional and statutory amendments to the school code. Revisions 
are required in both the Constitution and Georgia School Laws 
if the recommendations in this survey and those of the Stand- 
ards Committee are to be implemented. Among the revisions 
needed are; 

Art, 8, Sec, Fj Para, 1, The authority granted to counties 
and communities to operate school systems within their cor- 
porate limits must be revoked if adequate school systems are to 
be developed for all pupils. 

Sec, VI, Para, 1, The office of county school superintendent 
will no longer be needed, since there would be only one su- 
perintendent in a multicounty school system. A single county 
school system would have a superintendent as would a city 
school system. Thus, the ox officio county superintendency would 
be obsolete with adequate organization. 

Sec, VII should be repealed with the establishment of satis- 
factory multiple-county school systems. 
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Sec, IX, Para, 1 should be amended to delete the words 
“County Boards of Education and independent.” 

Sec, X should be repealed. 

Sec, XII should be redrafted to provide for uniform tax ef- 
fort throughout the reorganized school system. Art. 7 will re- 
quire revision to preserve the contracting powers (Pam f), tax- 
ing authority, and bonding capacities of the reorganized school 
systems. 

2. School Laws of Georgia will require companion revisions. 

a. The Constitution should mandate an adequate system 
of public education and direct the General Assembly 
to provide it. Thus, school legislation in the future 
normally would be by legislative enactment rather than 
by constitutional amendment. 

b. Since the State Board of Education has policy and 
management control over the statewide public school 
system, details of authorized staff positions, prescribed 
school subjects, courses of study, certification regula- 
tions, and similar matters, would not appear in the 
legislative code. 

c. In recognition of the tradition, customs, and practices 
followed by Georgians in their legal reforms, the survey 
staff can only suggest that the school code be over- 
hauled along the guidelines suggested herein, placing 
responsibility and authority for reorganization of 
schools and systems on the State Board of Education. 
The survey staff does not condone local legislation by 
special act to exempt, nullify, or abort statewide edu- 
cational goals for local special interest groups. 

3. Judging from experiences of all the other states, the 
most rapid progress will be made by statewide legislation, and 
the most drawn-out, reluctant progress will be made by the so- 
called “democratic” approach giving any local unit power to veto 
the entire area plan. The most constructive suggestion is that 
constitutional and legislative authorization be sought to empower 
and require the State Board of Education to set the machinery 
in motion and to guide it to an effective end. 

4. If the foregoing suggestion is followed, the Board will 
adopt policies and guidelines and will depend upon the State 
Superintendent and Department of Education to execute the 
policies. This implies a chronological sequence of steps. Policy 
adoption comes first, based on departmental study and executive 
recommendation. Then, inservice coordination of departmental 
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leadership must be achieved through staff conferences, study 
groups, and workshops. Finally, a similar series of workshops 
might be conducted for state organizations under Section 62 of 
Act. No. 623. 

6. It is asserted in both the Recommended Standards and in 
the present study that school system operations and specialized- 
technical staff services determine the differences between quality 
and mere quantity in education. The recommended reorganiza- 
tion involves the elimination of a number of superintendencies 
and principalships, but it involves far more professional- 
technical positions than Georgia has heretofore felt it necessary 
to provide. It would be safe to stipulate, and conserving of 
leadership potential to guarantee in Board policy, that every cer- 
tificated incumbent in existing systems would be provided with 
an appropriate, professional position in the reorganized systems. 

6. Part II of this report presents the facts detailing prob- 
lems to be solved. When the State Board of Education deter- 
mines the goals to be sought, then, armed with the facts, an able 
state leadership group such as the Georgia Commission on Edu- 
cation might be requested to spearhead the action program, and 
to conduct an extensive program of educating the public as to 
what constitutes good opportunities and what it takes to pro- 
vide them. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



The major purpose of this study has been to develop cri- 
teria for the defensible organization of local school systems and 
individual school centers in Georgia. A systematic study plan 
has been followed in the search for sound and justifiable pro- 
posals. Where possible, findings have been related to factual 
data provided by Georgia records. Many elements of quality, 
however, cannot be measured or reduced to objective terms. 
Even many of the statistical facts must be related to beliefs and 
assumptions before they can be interpreted with value judg- 
ments. 

The survey staff feels that it must explain its position and 
make its assumptions clear if its interpretations are to be un- 
derstood. If the Georgia citizen and reader does not agree with 
the assumptions, then the proposals themselves should be ques- 
tioned. If they are sound, then the chief concern becomes one of 
feasibility and practical application. 

GEORGIANS STAND ON PUBUC EDUCATION 

Five specific documents have been accepted by the survey 
team as the official expression of the State’s concern for educa- 
tion. These are: 

The **Jemigm Report” 

Policies of the State Board of Education 

Time for a New Break-Through in Education in Georgia 

Educating Georgians People 

Georgia School Laws 

From these excellent sources, one can assume that Georgia 
considers a good education simultaneously to be for the child’s 
own benefit and also an essential safeguard for the State. This 
is important, because If the State has a self-interest in an edu- 
cated citizenry, then the State may provide and compel a re- 
quired education beyond what some individuals might want for 
themselves. Georgia appears to feel that a better educated cit- 
izen can vote more intelligently, promote the general welfare 
through better civic service, increase his lifetime earnings and 
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therefore his taxpaying ability, raise his standard of living and 
thereby strengthen the economy as he broadens his tastes and 
appreciations, and be less likely to be a burden on welfare, law 
enforcement, and public relief programs. 

These goals are also those of the individual, but the State 
must look to its own needs. If these attitudes represent Geor- 
gia's position fairly, the State is impelled by self-protection to 
demand a level of adequacy or quality in education throughout 
the State wherever public schools are operated. Conversely, 
the State cannot justify taking taxes from favored or deter- 
mined localities to support equalized school opportunities else- 
where unless it sets up safeguards to guarantee efficiency, econ- 
omy, and adequacy in the less favored localities. If the latter 
kept their poorly educated youth at home, the problem would be 
less critical ; but, as it is, the mobility of people makoj it a mat- 
ter of statewide concern. Thus, we have a tradition of “local 
control” in public education, but this is an entitlement that is 
earned only when the attainments of efficiency, economy, and 
adequacy are satisfactory to the State. 

Georgia seems to have said this in the authority given to 
the State Board of Education to close schools and to withhold 
state funds from laggard systems. Thus, local schools and 
school systems can be approved or tolerated by the State only 
when each one performs the educational job which the State 
needs to have done. Other ise, the school center, or the com- 
munity, or even the county forfeits its “right of local control” 
of schools. If this position is valid, three criteria should be 
considered. 

1. There must he enough children to 'permit the organization 
of efficient^ economical, and adequate schools if size has any 
influence on these qualities. Total enrollment or pupil popula- 
tion, therefore, may be one criterion of a school or a school 
system. 

2. Schools must he reasonably accessible to the pupils they 
are to serve. Therefore, local conditions of topography and 
terrain, geography and distance, roads and sidewalks, and simi- 
lar factors must permit school centers to be located where the 
greatest numbers can be assembled with the least expenditure 
of time and money. To say that this policy “favors” population 
centers is true, but no one has a “right” to a public school in 
his own backyard. Population density, all-weather roads, and 
distance may thus become additional criteria. 

3. The **locaV* area must give proof that it has aspirations 
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and goals for **good” education, an understanding of what 
“good” schools are like, a %oillingness to put a premium on su- 
perior leadership and teaching competence, and finally, the will- 
ingness to exert the necessary effort to attempt to obtain these 
attributes. Under these conditions the sovereign State should 
delegate “local” control of education, and provide the financial 
assistance required to make it effective. This disposition on 
the part, of local areas can be measured in the kinds of schools, 
qualifications of teachers and staff, and scope of services that 
they try to maintain. These measures, then, may be criteria. 

It is assumed by the survey staff that the MFPE is con- 
crete evidence that Georgia supports and endorses these con- 
cepts, at least as far as minimums are concerned. 

ALTERNATIVES IN STATE POUCY 

Within the provisions of the Constitution and the State 
School Code, the State Board of Education properly is given the 
power of discretion and judgment in the policies it adopts. 
Choices between some options are clear and easy to make. Other 
choices are so debatable or complex that there is no certainty 
even when decisions must be made. Some of these choices are 
examined as a part of this study. 

First, the survey staff takes the position that, once a school 
or school system is large enough for efficiency, economy, and 
adequacy, there is no point in making it larger. Thus, state pol- 
icy should apply the three tests of efficiency, economy, and ade- 
quacy, without preference within a county, throughout a coun- 
ty, or if necessary across several excessively small or sparse 
counties. On the basis of a consistent state policy, then, local 
areas should be able to test their own entitlements as to jus- 
tification of schools and school systems. With such a policy, 
the objective might be to keep school government as close to the 
county, community, and neighborhood as possible — ^but only in- 
sofar as effectiveness, as measured by efficiency, economy, and 
adequacy, is maintained. 

Only partial support for this position has been found in 
Georgia. For example, Florida’s school law provides for the 
cooperative operation of schools across its own state boundary; 
but no companion authorization has been found in the Georgia 
law. The Georgia school laws appear to guarantee at least one 
school system withii- every county without restriction or limita- 
tion. Virginia, for example, has eight school systems made up 
of two counties each. Not even permissive legislation for such 
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a move has been found in Georgia. The closest approach is the 
twenty-year contract plan between separate school systems. 
Thus, Georgia is underwriting schools and school systems 
which cannot justify their existence on any one of the three ba- 
sic measures. 

Second, the State Board of Education faces the option of 
either expanding state services to compensate for local 
deficiencies in organization, or of expanding local reorganiza- 
tion to correct the deficiencies. For example, special profes- 
sional technologists may be needed to serve all children and 
teachers (school nurse, specialist in audio*visual aids, school 
psychologist, speech therapist, coordinator of guidance, etc.). 
But many small school systems and a large number of counties 
in Georgia have too few children to provide a justifiable case 
load for such specialists. 

Three courses of action appear open: (1) the State can add 
special service personnel to the State Department of Education 
staff for deployment through the congressional district regional 
offices or some other intermediate unit; (2) school systems can 
contract with each other for a “shared” staff, always a source 
of contention; or (3) where feasible, school systems can be 
merged until they are large enough to justify their own staff of 
resource specialists. If the policy of “local” control is adopted, 
this last course of action is preferable. It has the advantage of 
efficiency, because the special services can be coordinated and 
directed within a single school system in a continuous 
program. 

Third, it is assumed that the population trends of the past 
three decades will continue. In every southern state the more 
populous counties have been gaining population, and the most 
sparse counties have been losing. The State Board of Educa- 
tion is fully conversant with the charge that “to move our 
school will kill our community.” The policy issue is whether 
schools will be deployed to try to delay the tide of population 
shifts, or whether no overt effort should be made to perpetuate 
neighborhoods which otherwise lack enough people, vitality, or 
cohesiveness to survive. Pertinent to this issue is the State’s 
concept of a community as a basis for school organization. 

A “socio-)3conomic” unit or community has been defined as 
an area with common interests and representing a trade territo- 
ry with daily commercial intercourse. This was the concept of 
a county in the beginning. It was measured by the distance a 
man could travel from home in an hour or two, do a days work 
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or tend to business, and return home in the evening for the 
feeding, milking, and other chores. If this measure is applied 
to Georgia’s present excellent network of roads and the modern 
car, then even a county is not necessarily a “community,” ex- 
cept as defined by law. 

The State Board of Education has acknowledged this as- 
sumption in its Policies, section V, p. 9, by defining the daily 
service area of a vocational school operated “by existing local 
school authorities” as being “probably within a fifty (60) mile 
radius.” This is sound, practical, defensible policy, and cer- 
tainly should not be compromised by even lower criteria for en- 
tire school systems. The logical solution would lead to the crea- 
tion of multiple-county school systems, ruling out county plan- 
ning as the approach to school reorganization. Indeed, the 
survey assignment suggested that the county was an archaic 
model of local school systems. 

Fourth, the State Board of Education will be confronted by 
a choice of procedures in implementing any criteria it may 
adopt for district reorganization. The experiences of other 
states suggests four possible courses of action : 

1. A two-year statewide self-study in Florida ended in leg- 
islation in 1947 which uniformly tied the local school system to 
individual county lines. Earlier, West Virginia followed this 
statutory course •without widespread participation in the study. 

2. In Mississippi and South Carolina, increased state capi- 
tal outlay aid was tied to a requirement that each county must 
plan its own reorganization. As a result, Greenville County, S. 
C., established a single school system; whereas adjacent Ander- 
son County, with less justification, created five school systems 
within its borders. The results were less than optimum. 

3. In a number of the small-district midwestem states, 
county committees plan reorganization within counties on the 
basis of state recommended criteria. A United States Office of 
Education study of sixteen of these states appears to favor this 
course, but acknowledges limited success after about fifteen 
years of effort. The survey staff believes that Georgia has 
progressed far beyond this stage of organization. 

4. In Nevada, after a study by Peabody’s Division of Sur- 
veys and Field Services, public hearings were held in each 
county, following which the Legislature established the county 
as the local school system. In reference to Georgia, however, 
it must be noted that the Nevada county is an entirely different 
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concept of local school government. The Elko County school 
district extends 160 miles east and west, 120 miles north and 
south, and covers over 17,000 square miles — under conditions of 
mountains and snow that are foreign to Georgia. Yet, its cen- 
tral staff serves effectively the Montello School 100 miles from 
the county seat. No school district in this county had a staff 
specialist prior to reorganization. 

When one looks to the future, the individual Georgia coun- 
ty must be viewed as too small a geographical area to provide a 
sound basis for a statewide pattern. If the State Board of Edu- 
cation should decide to follow the extensive participation, self- 
study approach, probably the Congressional Districts are the 
most defensible areas in which to establish local reorganization 
committees. Senatorial Districts are too small, for they ap- 
proximate the end result rather than a starting point for 
subdivision. 

Finally, the survey staff seriously questions the blind ad- 
herence to the so-called “democratic” process of self-determina- 
tion, on the grounds that it is not realistic to expect local 
groups to “study” themselves out of existence. We in the 
South are accustomed to strong professional leadership at the 
state level. However, Georgia must choose between one of 
these four methods of approaching reorganization in keeping 
with her own tradition of progressively moving forward. The 
choice made will, by its very nature, determine the limits or 
levels of effectiveness it will be possible to attain through 
reorganization. 

Fifth, the State Board of Education has two related studies 
currently under way: the present survey of organization; and 
the study of school standards. In this connection it is observed 
that states generally support schools which they will not ac- 
credit. Also significant is the universal tendency for “stan- 
dards” to become “goals” and satisfactions; and eventually to 
become “ceilings.” It is assumed, therefore, that Georgia does 
not want its “standards” to limit the aspirations of its local 
schools, but rather expects them to be minimums of quality. If 
so, then criteria should somehow express desirable practice 
rather than merely minimum practice. Thus, the “should 
have” and “nice to have” in quality education are legitimate 
goals in addition to the bare “must have.” 

State policy should encourage the better school systems to 
aim for higher goals, while at the same time protecting those 
who are doing their best and whipping up the laggards. Florida 
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attempts this with different levels of standards. Some states 
share incentive support with local systems for the second, or 
“should have,” level of quality, add enrichment funds for the 
unavoidable “substandard” situations, and withhold support 
from schools that are substandard without a classification of 
“isolated.” Georgia uses the protection for “an isolated school” 
in State Board of Education policies, but the definition should 
be revised. 

If higher goals are expressed as criteria, some provisions 
will be required for exceptions, exemptions, waivers, or defer- 
ment when goals are not reasonably or promptly atteinable. A 
truly isolated situation might be exempt without time limit. 
Pronounced population shifts might justify waivers. Other sit- 
uations might be given stipulated periods for advancing to im- 
proved status. The State Board of Education cannot be sub- 
jected to delegations periodically asking for hearings, but it 
might design some objective method for exceptions without em- 
barrassment to nonconforming units or to imposing upon Board 
time. 



THE PRESENT STUDY PLAN 

This survey report has been organized in the sequence of 
steps which the survey staff followed in exploring the problems. 
In general, it follows the outline specifications developed in the 
original proposal. 

The first step was to conduct a very thorough analysis of 
the professional literature, research, and experimentation with 
patterns of grouping and organization since 1934. Next, the cri- 
teria and policies for school district and local school organiza- 
tion now being used by other states were reviewed and 
summarized. 

The next major step was an attempt to identify the fea- 
tures of really good educational programs. Measurable factors 
of quality in education are reported in numerical terms. Data 
are included for all high schools in Georgia. 

The third major step was to visit nine areas in Georgia to 
test the feasibility of the findings developed thus far. These 
samples were selected in cooperation with staff members of the 
State Department of Education so as to include a variety of lo- 
cal conditions found in Georgia. The results of applying the 
findings to these situations are reported. In one case the appli- 
cation is to a single county in which three independent systems 
operate. In another, the countywide school system operates a 
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number of small schools. Another test case was a rather sparse- 
ly populated four-county area. 

The next step was to survey the financial resources availa- 
ble in these sample localities to determine the financial and cost 
implications of the criteria being tested. These findings are 
reported. 

The final step was to formulate a series of recommenda- 
tions which the survey staff is making to the State Board of 
Education. 
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CHAPTER 2 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE RELATIVE 
TO SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

A. ADMUNISTRATTVE UNITS 

Any analysis of the literature regarding school district or- 
ganization should start with the monumental work of Howard 
Dawson (14*). Inasmuch as Dawson reviewed most of the ex- 
isting literature on the subject, no references to material pub- 
lished prior to 1934 will be included in this report. Dawson 
found that, in order to develop a standard administrative and 
supervisory organization to be operated at a reasonable cost, 
from 9,800 to 12,000 pupils would be needed. However, he felt 
that establishment of districts of that size throughout the coun- 
try was unlikely and worked out modifications of his plans to 
present a figure of 1,600 pupils as the absolute minimum size of 
a local unit of school administration. Although a tremendous 
amount of work has been done on this problem in the last thir- 
ty years, Dawson^s study remains the standard source. 

GRITEIUA FOE SELECTING ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

Several excellent statements of criteria for developing 
effective school districts have been published. Although the ex- 
act criteria specified vary from list to list, the following are 

among those most f ret^uently mentioned : 

1. Scope of program. The district should offer a comprehen- 
sive program of elementary and secondary education (4, 9, 10, 
13, 17, 41). Some authorities include also nursery school or kin- 
dergarten (4, 9, 13), junior college (4, 13), and adult education 
(4, 9, 41). 

2. Range of educational services. Complete educational 
services should be offered, including special classes for physical- 
ly and mentally handicapped, remedial programs for under- 
achievers, special programs for academically talented pupils, and 
health, guidance, and counseling services (4, 9, 13, 24) . 

3. The community. The district should include one well- 
defined community or a group of interrelated communities (10, 



tor. 
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13, 17). One author uses the term “a natural sociological area” 
instead of community (24). 

4. Administrative and instructional staff. The district should 
be large enough to make effective and efficient use of qualified 
specialized administrative and supervisory p'=srsonnel and of 
teachers with preparation in all areas taught il» 4, 6, 10, 12, 

14, 41). 

5. Economic base. The school district must be financially 
able to support the kind of educational program implied by the 
above criteria. Statements of economic criteria may refer to 
total wealth or income available to districts (4, 9, 10, 13), to 
financial efficiency, or cost per pupil (6, 12, 14, 17, 24). 

Most of the foregoing criteria are made operational by 
translating them from statements of principle into minimum 
enrollment figures consistent with the standards. Sometimes 
optimum enrollment ranges are postulated, and occasionally 
maximum enrollments are suggested. However, much more has 
been written on minimum size than on optimum or maximum 
size. Each of the criteria will now be discussed and related to 
enrollment figures. 

Scope of Program 

In order to insure an articulated program, elementary and 
secondary instruction should be provided within the same 
school district. The minimal program for the elementary 
grades should meet the standards prescribed by the state de- 
partment of education. A comprehensive high school program 
should be provided at the secondary school level. In order to 
provide a general education for all future citizens, to provide 
suitable electives for those who are not going on to college, and 
to provide satisfactory college preparatory programs, a mini- 
mum acceptable high school enrollment can be specified. Co- 
nant (11) suggested a minimum of no fewer than 100 pupils in 
the graduating class. Depending upon the holding power of the 
district, this ould require an administrative unit of from 1,500 
to 2,000 or more pupils. Most authorities agree that a unit of 
approximately this size is needed to provide an adequate in- 
structional program. Carpenter (9) suggested a minimum of 
1,250 pupils, while Grieder and others (24) maintained that an 
average daily attendance of from 2,000 to 3,000 is needed to op- 
erate a good instructional program in an economical manner. 
When scope of program is used as a criterion, the concept of 
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maximum size does not apply. As enrollment increases, the 
breadth of curriculum could continue to increase almost in- 
definitely. Problems of curriculum coordination could set in, 
however, as the district went beyond the size that could be 
administered effectively. 

Range of Educational Services 

M^ile an enrollment of 2,000 or fewer pupils might be 
sufficient for a good instructional program, most authorities 
feel that it is much too small to enable a disfrict to provide the 
full range of educational services needed. Although Carpenter 
(9) thought guidance, health, attendance, library, audio-visual, 
and remedial services could be provided in a district of 1,250 pu- 
pils, he appears almost alone in that belief. Blankets careful 
review (4) of recommendations of specialists led him to suggest 
an administrative unit of from 10,000 to 15,000 pupils, unless 
special services are offered by an intermediate unit. Grieder and 
others (24) suggested the identical range if a full program of 
specialized services is to be provided. As was the case with 
scope of program, no upper limit seems to be implied as far as 
this criterion is concerned. Any maximum figure for school 
district size would have to be based on a criterion other than 
range of educational services. 

The Community 

As noted above, several writers have suggested that the 
school district should conform to a natural community, or to a 
group of interrelated communities. The Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education (10) proposed that a dis- 
trict should be small enough so as not to lose the advantage 
of communify contact and local control, nor the response to 
public will. The Committee said that every community wants 
its own schools and sometimes it is better to let a small school 
continue than to sacrifice community interest, pride, and sup- 
port. In general, though, the Committee concluded, it is better 
to have a good school serving a large area than a weak school 
serving a small area. 

Considerable disagreement exists about the ideal size com- 
munity. For example, Cushman (13) said the ideal school dis- 
trict is coterminous with an ideal community— a community of 
from 3,000 to 4,000 people in its town center and an equal num- 
ber in the surrounding socially and economically interdependent 
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countryside. On the other hand, Swanson (46) believed that com- 
munities of from 20,000 to 60,000 people have the optimum 
conditions for promoting school quality. Swanson’s view seems 
to he more in keeping with the recommendations of sociologists 
who have studied the community. Blanke (4) noted the many 
different meanings of the term “community” and questioned its 
usefulness as a concept for school district reorganization. He 
stated that the principal justification for seeking to organize 
school districts around so-called natural communities has been 
to maximize feelings of loyalty or pride in the schools, but he 
pointed out that there is little evidence that schools with loyai 
patrons are necessarily better schools. Nor is there evidence 
that districts violating the natural community criterion are nec- 
essarily poor schools. 

That school districts can be too small has been well estab- 
lished; that they can be too large is now becoming clear, but 
the point at which they become too large still is not known. 
Swanson (46) found a strong positive relationship between pop- 
ulation and quality up to 20,000 population, then a leveling off, 
with a very gradual decrease in quality beginning to appear as 
population of the district goes beyond 50,000. Mort and Reus- 
ser (35) believed that extremely large school districts — ^those 
containing a total population of more than 100,000 — often are be- 
set by lack of public participation and interest in educational 
affairs. They suggested that natural communities be identified 
within the large city, and that these areas be established as in- 
dependent districts in order to decentralize the system and, 
hopefully, to enhance local citizen interest, participation, and 
control. Bell and Green (3) described the division of Chicago 
into 16 sub-districts, each serving about 20,000 pupils. This was 
an effort to put large-scale education on a local level and to give 
teachers and pupils the democratic and personal benefits of the 
smaller school system. 

Administrative and Instructional Staff 

Dawson’s very detailed review (14) of data on administrative 
and supervisory services and cost per pupil suggested an op- 
timum administrative unit of from 9,800 to 12,000 pupils and 
280 teaching units. Carefully developed modifications of the 
optimum plan revealed that an absolute minimum of 1,600 pu- 
pils and 46 teaching units can be justified. Other attempts to 
translate administrative and instructional staff data into mini- 
mum district size have yielded similar results. Briscoe (6) stated 
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that 40 teachers is the absolute minimum and that from 200 to 
260 teachers or more would be more desirable. Cook (12) sug- 
gested 46 teachers as the absolute minimum, and implied that 
this would be an inefficient, undesirable arrangement. She pre- 
ferred a district of from 10,000 to 12,000 pupils on grounds 
that this would enable more efficient use of supervisors, librari- 
ans, nurses, and attendance supervisors. 

Economic Base 

Although several writers have indicated the necessity of 
establishing school districts of sufficient economic base to pro- 
vide the funds necessary to support an adequate educational 
program, no one has translated this need into numerical terms. 
Perhaps this is because of the widely varying practices from 
state to state in methods of school support and formulae of 
state aid to local districts. All authorities agree that an ade- 
quate economic base is essential; no one can state with exacti- 
tude what is adequate. A similar situation prevails in regard 
to economic efficiency. Although numerous writers refer to the 
inability of a small district to provide educational services 
efficiently, and many authorities refer to the negative relation- 
ship between cost per pupil and enrollment, no studies suggest 
the optimum district enrollment based on cost per pupil. Most 
of the studies of cost-quality relationships have been based 
upon attendance center rather than administrative unit data 
and several such studies will be discussed under the appropriate 
sections. 



SCHOOL DISTRICT SIZE 

The literature is almost unanimous in criticizing the small 
school district. A yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (37) said, “The significance of the inade- 
quate local school unit as a retarding factor in limiting educa- 
tional progress has probably never been fully appreciated.” The 
Committee for the White House Conference on Education (10) 
pointed out that the shortage of well-qualified teachers is felt 
most keenly by small districts, where teaching loads tend to be 
heavier and equipment less satisfactory than in larger and bet- 
ter organized districts. A study of school finance by The Na- 
tional Conference of Professors of Educational Administration 
(36) revealed that very small districts frequently lack adequate 
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lay and professional leadership and reported research showing 
that the smaller the school, the higher the cost per pupil. 

Alves, Anderson, and Fowlkes (1) presented considerable ad- 
ditional evidence to show superiority of large over small dis- 
tricts. Faber (18) reported a study of 35 Iowa school districts, 
which were assessed on the basis of 15 measures of quality. The 
relationship between total quality scores and enrollment was 
consistent and very high. A correlation coefficient of .763 was 
derived. Furthermore, each district in the upper quartile of en- 
rollment ranked above average in quality while every district in 
the lowest enrollment quartile ranked below average in quality. 
The Iowa Department of Public Instruction (29) studied the ef- 
fects of school district reorganization in that state between 1955 
and 1962. The report concluded that reorganization improved 
the efficiency of Iowa schools by making it possible to use ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and consultants more prudently and 
effectively. There also was an increase in the efficient use 
of teachers. During the same time period the quality of in- 
struction improved. Annual test data among Iowa high school 
students remained relatively stable for a number of years, with 
no appreciable change having occurred between 1948 and 1955. 
Beginning in 1956, however, average test performance rose con- 
sistently every year. This coincided with the period of greatest 
reorganization. When school districts in Iowa were placed in 
enrollment categories, the average cost per pupil declined as en- 
rollment increased, until the largest enrollment category was 
reached, where a slight increase occurred, probably due to the 
increased cost associated with the large city schools. Fitzwater 
(20) reported the most extensive survey of educational change in 
reorganized school districts. His study encompassed 552 dis- 
tricts in 8 states. He found such program improvements as the 
empl03rment of nurses, psychologists, guidance counselors, phy- 
sicians, speech correctionists, and dental hygienists. He also 
cited marked improvements in music, art, and vocational educa- 
tion programs. In addition, he I’eported that the new teaching 
staffs had a higher level of college preparation than teachers 
employed in the old districts before reorganization. 

Hamilton and Rowe (25) studied the academic achievement of 
students in reorganized and nonreorganized districts and found 
that the preponderance of evidence indicated that greater aca- 
demic achievement is likely to take place in larger schools. They 
learned that larger faculties often mean greater possibilities 
for specialization in remedial work, foreign languages, vocal 
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and instrumental music, industrial arts, citizenship, health edu- 
cation, and other areas. Services in such specialized areas 
were found to be characteristic of larger school districts and 
are regarded by many educators as being of vital importance in 
producing well-rounded children and in equalizing educational 
opportunities. 



STATE LAWS 

Morphet (33) has suggested certain criteria to be used in de- 
veloping laws related to district reorganization: 

1. Legislation should be kept as simple as possible and 
should make it easy for districts to effect desirable re- 
organization. 

2. All state laws should be reviewed to determine their effect 
on district reorganization. Those which encourage the 
continuation of inadequate districts or which retard 
reorganization should be revised. 

3. All reorganization proposals should be based on careful 
studies and planning before being voted upon. 

4. The regulations of the state board of education should 
define basic criteria or minimum standards to be used for 
guidance in planning reorganization of districts. 

5. The laws should specifically define the responsibility of the 
state and local reorganization commissions and of all 
groups and persons officially involved in the reorganiza- 
tion program. 

6. In all states with a large number of small districts the law 
should provide for a state reorganization commission. 

7. In states with numerous districts, the law should also pro- 
vide for local commissions on reorganization. 

8. The organization law and procedures should provide for 
the participation of a maximum number of people work- 
ing co-operatively for effective district reorganization. 

9. The law should provide that if some inadequate districts 
choose to continue as separate districts beyond a desig- 
nated date, the local taxpayers in those districts would 
bear the extra expense involved in providing adequate 
school services and facilities for the children of the 
district. 

B. SCHOOL ATTENDANCE CENTERS 

A local school attendance area is that part of a school sys- 
tem whose population is served in part at least by a single 
school. The school attendance center is the school which serves 
the attendance area. The school may comprise the elementary 
grades, the junior high school, the senior high school, or some 
other combination of grades. While various factors may limit 
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or enhance the effectiveness of a school attendance center, the 
effect of school size on the quality of the educational program 
has received the most attention in educational literature. A 
summary of the most pertinent opinion on school size based on 
research findings is given in this section. 

HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE CENTERS 



Minimum Size 

Most statements of the minimum acceptable size for high 
school attendance centers have followed the standards laid 
down by Dawson, (14) who suggested the following minimums, 
based upon instructional staff utilization and pupil-teacher ra- 
tios : a six-year high school with from 210 to 300 pupils ; or a 
three-year junior high with from 245 to 350 pupils and a three- 
year senior high with from 210 to 300 pupils. A desirable min- 
imum of 10 and an absolute minimum of 7 teachers were speci- 
fied. Others (1, 12) suggested identical minimums. Carpenter 
(9) went below the Dawson standard and offered a figure of 250 
pupils in either separate or combined junior and senior high 
schools as a minimum. Dawson and Reeves (15) and the Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference on Education (10) spe- 
cified a desirable minimum of 75 pupils per grade and suggested 
separate junior and senior high schools, each with a minimum of 
300 pupils and 12 teachers. Wood (48) surveyed 45 “leading au- 
thorities” and found that the median recommendation for the 
minimum size of junior high schools was 300 pupils and for sen- 
ior and six-year high schools was 350 pupils. Following the study 
of secondary education by Conant (11), published in 1959, ex- 
perts have tended to increase the minimum size of an acceptable 
high school. Conant’s recommendation, based upon course offer- 
ings required of a comprehensive high school, was for a mini- 
mum of 100 pupils in a high school graduating class. In order to 
assure this number of graduates, a minimum of 500 pupils in a 
four-year high school or about 375 in a three-year senior high 
would seem to be needed. Recent statements (4, 26) have tended 
to support Conant’s position. 

Optimum Size 

Dawson’s classic study (14) did not specify an optimum size 
for the high school, but he did state that no advantage is 
gained by exceeding 600 pupils per attendance unit. The Com- 
mittee for the Wnbite House Conference on Education (10) re- 
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ported that gains in economy and efficiency can be expected up 
to 700 pupils, whether the school is senior, junior, or junior- 
senior high school. No advantage was seen by the Committee 
in an enrollment of more than 1,000 pupils. Wood (48) reported 
a median recommendation by his 45 authorities of 700 as the 
optimum enrollment of a junior high school, of 950 for a three- 
year senior high, and of 775 for a six-year high school. Oli- 
ver (39) selected a jury of experts, consisting of 37 writers and 
72 high school principals, who favored secondary schools with en- 
rollments of from 500 to 750 pupils as the ideal size. Junior 
high schools with an enrollment of from 400 to 500 were sug- 
gested. Oliver’s experts listed the main disadvantages of small 
schools as follows: inadequate library; lack of equipment; high 
teacher turnover; low salaries; inadequate health services; 
inexperienced teachers; inadequate supervision; restricted ex- 
tracurricular program; inexperienced administrators; commu- 
nity pressures for status quo; little chance for educational re- 
search; and too few teachers. To the present writer, some of 
these disadvantages seem to be more of a reflection of an ad- 
ministrative unit that is too small rather than of attendance 
center size. 

Chief disadvantages of large schools were listed as: imper- 
sonal relationship between pupil and teacher; less personal re- 
lationships among pupils ; difficulty of pupils acquiring a feeling 
of belonging ; too great a distance between home and school ; and 
fewer opportunities to participate in extracurricular activities. 
Mennozi (32) solicited opinions about the optimum high school 
size from prominent recognized authorities and specialists in 
schoolhouse planning and construction and in school adminis- 
tration. The planners favored schools large enough to accommo- 
date from 750 to 1,400 pupils, while administrators preferred 
schools not quite that large. The latter group suggested that 
as enrollment goes beyond 800 pupils, little of value may be 
added and certain disadvantages set in. Among the latter are : 
less opportunity for teachers and pupils to know each other as 
individuals; transportation problems; and fewer opportunities 
for students to participate in extracurricular activities. 

Maximum She 

Very little has been written about the maximum acceptable 
size for a high school. Hoover (28) reported that graduates of 
large high schools are not convinced that high schools should 
be large. Several high schools have been experimenting recent- 
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ly with the “school within a school” concept to avoid overly 
large schools, but the literature contains nothing more definite 
than Wood’s survey (48) on the maximum size of schools. The 
median ; c ommendations reported by Wood were 1,100 pupils 
in a three-year junior high school, 1,525 pupils in a three-year 
senior high, and 1,150 pupils in a six-year high school. 

Major Factors Limiting School Size 

A perusal of the literature shows that the factor limiting 
school size to have received the most attention was the matter 
of transportation time. Dawson and Reeves (15) stipulated a 
maximum travel time of one hour each way by bu. for high 
school students. Grieder and others (24) used the same maxi- 
mum. Carpenter (9) set a maximum of from 50 to 60 minutes 
each way for junior and senior high school pupils. Alves and 
others (1) stated that high school pupils should not have to 
ride more than Wz hours each way. 

School Size — Cost Relationship 

The idea that large schools are more efficiently operated 
than smaller schools appears frequently in the literature (12, 14, 
17) . Two studies were cited above (18, 29) which show that large 
districts do indeed provide a higher quality educational program 
at a lower cost per pupil than is provided by smaller districts. 
Several additional studies have been made at the attendance 
center level. Butterworth and Dawson (8) found that in high 
schools the cost per pupil decreased rapidly up to 200 pupils 
and continued to decrease, but less rapidly, up to 500 pupils. 
Without exception, these writers said, it cost more per pupil 
to maintain a specified program in a small school. 

The findings of the National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration (36) were very similar. Their re- 
search showed that the smaller the school, the higher the cost 
per pupil. Excessive costs were found in high schools with 
fewer than 10 teachers. The cost per pupil in schools with 
fewer than 100 pupils was about twice the cost in those with 
more than 200 pupils. Some degree of inflated cost per pupil 
continued until an enrollment of about 500 pupils was reached. 
McLure (30) found that the per capita cost of education was re- 
lated directly to the size of school. When schools were com- 
pared on the basis of similar programs, it was found that the 
smaller the school, the higher the per capita cost. In high 
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schools, the per capita cost decreased rapidly to approximately 
200 pupils and decreased less rapidly up to nearly 700 pupils. 
The cost per pupil of a given program remained fairly station- 
ary between school sizes of from 700 to 3,000 pupils and tended 
to increase when the size went above 3,000 pupils. 

Morris (34) analyzed the relationship between high school size, 
per pupil expenditures for instructional staff salaries, and se- 
lected educational factors. A high positive correlation between 
the size of the high school and efficient expenditures for staff 
salaries was shown by the changes in (1) the qualifications of 
teachers, (2) teacher assignments in major college fields, (3) av- 
erage number of courses offered, and (4) the average number 
of subject areas offered as high school enrollment increased and 
per pupil expenditures for staff and salaries were held constant. 

School Size and Selected Educational Factors 

More valuable than the statements of opinion about mini- 
mum, optimum, and maximum sizes cited above are the results 
of research conducted on the relationship of school size and se- 
lected factors of quality education. One such study, by Barker 
and Gump (2) seemed to favor smaller schools. This study was 
conducted in 13 Kansas high schools with school enrollments 
varying from 35 to 2,287 pupils. It was found that the average 
number and kind of nonclassroom activities which pupils partici- 
pated in during their high school careers was twice as great 
in the small as in the large schools. The findings also showed 
an adverse relationship between school size and amount of indi- 
vidual pupil participation in nonclassroom activities. This study 
has been criticized for focusing on extracurricular rather than 
educational activities. 

The other studies reviewed by the survey staff favored larger 
schools. Seyfert (42) conducted an exhaustive comparison of 
large and small high schools and found some practices to be af- 
fected directly and others indirectly by size of school. He con- 
cluded that the small school was restricted in the number of 
things that it might undertake at any one time. 

Burke (7) found that size was a very important factor deter- 
mining the number of special services provided by high schools. 
When expenditure per pupil was equivalent, high schools with 
fewer than 100 pupils provided relatively few services. As size 
increased up to 500 pupils, the number of services ivent up. 
High schools with more than 500 pupils usually provided the 
most enriched programs, 
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Tompkins and Gaumnitz (47) found that most of the high 
schools enrolling fewer than 100 pupils were rarely able to em- 
ploy specialized professional personnel. Gaumnitz and Tomp- 
kins (22) reported that the evidence was not clear and consistent, 
but that it appeared that larger high schools were superior to 
smaller ones in ability to hold students throughout the instruc- 
tional program. 

Bohne (6) concluded that the optimum high school attendance 
center should contain from 760 to 900 pupils. His research 
showed that schools of this size were large enough to place a 
full-time specialist in each subject field, operate at a low cost per 
pupil, and provide an excellent extracurricular program. 

A study by Harmon (26) revealed that high schools with fewer 
than 100 graduates per class were all below the national norm 
in production of persons who later earned a doctor’s degree. 
Those with more than 100 high school graduates each year 
were all above the national norm in production of eventual doc- 
tor’s degree holders. 

Feldt (19) discovered a definite relationship between achieve- 
ment, as measured by the Iowa Test of Educational Develop-- 
ment, and school size. Pupil achievement in high schools of 
100 or fewer pupils in grades 9-12 was lower than that in 
larger schools. Pupils who had attended a small elementary 
school and then attended a larger high school were partly, if 
not completely, able to overcome the effects of earlier schooling. 
The pupil who attended both a large elementary school and a 
large high school performed best on the tests. 

Smith (43) studied the relation of high school size to 21 se- 
lected cost, pupil, teacher, administrative, and institutional fac- 
tors. He found that schools with fewer than from 200 to 400 
pupils were paying a premium for an inferior program. When 
all factors were considered, a size-range of from 800 to 1,200 
pupils appeared as the one at which favorable factors were 
maximized and unfavorable factors minimized. 

Gray (23) investigated the relationship between size and five 
qualitative and quantitative factors in high schools in Iowa. 
The five factors used were : student achievement and college en- 
rollment; faculty characteristics; counseling and library serv- 
ices; extracurricular activities program; and breadth and cost 
of the secondary school program. There appeared to be an in- 
crease in quality as school size increased. Schools with fewer 
than 160 pupils were definitely poorer. Quality differences 
among the other categories were less pronounced, but the cate- 
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gory of from 400 to 999 pupils placed highest or near the top 
on all five factors. 

Patterson (40) found a high positive correlation between the 
size of a high school and selected characteristics of the instruc- 
tional personnel in nine southern states, including Georgia. 
The larger the high school, the greater the probability that 
youth will be taught by experienced teachers, who are teaching 
in their major field, with at least the master’s degree. 

Possibly the most extensive study ever made of secondary 
education is now under way, costing several hundred thousand 
dollars and including follow-up studies at intervals of 1, 6, 10, 
and 20 years after graduation. One recent survey in this study, 
which has been called Project TALENT, involved giving com- 
prehensive tests and questionnaires to a sampling of 440,000 
students in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. In 
relation to size of high school, students from small rural 
schools were found to be decidedly inferior in advanced mathe- 
matics and in the sciences. It is probable that these deficiencies 
relate directly to teacher competence and, in the sciences, to 
adequate offerings and facilities. 

Many of the findings of Project TALENT come right down 
to the problems of curriculum advancement, supervision to im- 
prove teaching, and similar specialized staff services which de- 
termine the extent to which individual needs of youth are met. 
The field of guidance is pertinent. It was found that 62 per 
cent of the twelfth-grade boys selected occupations requiring a 
college degree, yet not more than one-fourth of these students 
will finish college. A good guidance program, an earmark of a 
quality school, helps youth to learn to make realistic choices. 
The implication is that guidance counselors must be provided, 
and the minimum is one per 600 students. Therefore, good high 
schools must be large enough to justify such staff services. 

Other findings point to the contributions that a school psy- 
chologist would make to quality or adequacy in schools, a staff 
service which most of the school systems are too small to justi- 
fy. The following is a list of important deficiencies identified 
by John C. Flanagan, Investigator of the Kesearch Project, 
University of Pittsburgh (21) : 

1. Lack of progress by students in vocational schools in the 
basic subjects of reading, writing, and mathematics 

2. Lack of application of the psychology of learning to such 
problems as the English meanings of words in a foreign 
language 

3. Neglect of well-known psychological principles of learning 
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and forgetting, such as math and science given in iso- 
lated courses with no provision for review or systematic 
later use 

4. Failure to apply acquired knowledge to new situations 

5. Lack of knowledge of recent studies in industrial psy- 
chology on motivation and factors affecting the desire to 
learn 

6. Failure to apply new technologies and media which may 
increase learning efficiency 

7. Failure to apply measurement, evaluation, and guidance 
of individual learning. 

Psychological services upgrade teaching in these areas, but up- 
grading cannot be achieved by one-time visits from the state or 
regional staff. It can only be done by a continuing effort with- 
in a local school system, yet the criterion generally adopted is 
one school psychologist per 6,000 students. Project TALENT 
establishes these implications beyond doubt. They are pertinent 
to all Georgia schools. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE CENTERS 
Minimum Size 

Dawson (14) concluded that elementary schools should offer 
six years of instruction ; have a desirable minimum of seven teach- 
ers or an absolute minimum of six teachers ; have an average of 
approximately 40 enrolled pupils per teacher; and have, there- 
fore, approximately a minimum of 240-280 pupils per school. 
Cook (12) accepted Dawson’s figures in toto. Alves and others (1) 
suggested that all districts should be large enough to warrant one 
grade per elementary school teacher. Several sources (9, 10, 48) 
recommended a minimum enrollment of 176 pupils in grades 1-6, 
and a minimum of from 226 to 260 if kindergarten and/or 
grades 7 and 8 were to be included in the elementary school. 
Dawson and Reeves (16) specified 300 pupils and 12 teachers as 
the desirable minimum for a K-6 elementary school. 

Optimum Size 

The Committee for the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, (10) which recommended a minimum of 176 pupils and six 
teachers in a six-grade school. Raid that efficiency and economy 
could be improved up to 300 pupils and 12 teachers. The 46 
leading authorities queried by Wood (48) set the optimum size at 
626 pupils for a six-grade elementary school, and 650 pupils 
for an eight-grade school. Bohne (6) stated that the optimum 
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elementary school is 420 pupils and 14 teachers in a K-6 organi- 
zation. No other statements of optimum size were found in the 
literature. 

Maximum Size 

^ There is a paucity of discussion in the literature concern- 
ing the maximum size of an elementary school. Wood's sur- 
vey (48) was the only reference found. The median recommenda- 
tion for maximum size obtained by Wood was for 760 pupils in 

grades 1-6. The corresponding figure for grades 1-8 was 826 
pupils. 

Again, bus transportation time was the only limiting factor 
on elementary school size discussed in the literature. Carpen- 
ter (9) placed a limit of from 26 to 36 minutes each way on the 
bus for elementary pupils. Dawson and Reeves (16) and Grieder 
and others (24) each set the maximum at 46 minutes, while Alves 
and others (1) extended the time limit to one hour each way for 
elementary school pupils. 

School Size — Cost Relationship 

^ The National Conference of Professors rf Educational Ad- 
ministration \36) reported that excessive costs were usually found 
in districts where the elementary schools had less than one 
teacher per grade. Butterworth and Dawson (8) discovered that 
cost per pupil in elementary schools decreased greatly up to 
an enrollment of 100 pupils and to a less-marked degree up to 
200 pupils. McLure (31) agreed that cost per pupil decreased 
rather rapidly up to 100 pupils but found that it continued 
to decrease, although less rapidly, up to nearly 300 pupils. 
He reported that the cost per pupil tended to remain stable 

from 300 to 1,000 pupils and to increase with school sizes above 

1 , 000 . 

School Size and Selected Educational Factors 

Burke (7) revealed that elementary schools with fewer than 
100 pupils provided only one-third as many special services as 
did schools with 200 or more pupils. Dreier (16) discovered that 
high school pupils who had attended graded elementary schools 
had an advantage over those who had attended ungraded ele- 
mentaiy schools. The advantage existed in all three areas tested 
“ ^reading, arithmetic, and language — ^but was most pronounced 
in reading. The difference was evident at both the ninth and 
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twelfth grade levels. Feldt’s study (19) of the relationship be- 
tween pupil achievement and high school size was discussed above. 
It is appropriate to repeat here his finding that attendance of a 
small elementary school was a handicap that persisted through- 
out the pupil’s high school career and that the detrimental ef- 
fects of earlier schooling could never be completely overcome. 
Best test performance was obtained from pupils who had at- 
tended both a large elementary and a large secondary school. 

Hieronymous (27) reported an extensive investigation of the 
relationship between achievement in the basic skills and size 
of school. The Iowa Basic Skills Testing Program was ad- 
ministered to all sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade pupils in 
more than 1,000 school systems. The tests were concerned ex- 
clusively with the basic skills acquired in the elementary 
schools in reading, vocabulary, methods of study, mechanics of 
correct writing, and arithmetic. In analyzing the results, 
Hieronymous classified the schools into six enrollment catego- 
ries. A steady increase in achievement occurred with increase in 
the size of school. This was true in all the areas tested, with 
the most pronounced difference occurring in reading and the 
smallest difference in arithmetic. The relationship held not 
only for median scores but also when pupils at various levels of 
achievement were compared from one enrollment class to an- 
other. Test results favored schools with enrollments of 90 or 
more pupils per grade. 

A similar, but smaller scale study was carried out by 
Street and others (45) in two rural counties of eastern Kentucky. 
Schools were grouped into three enrollment categories, with test 
results favoring schools in the largest size category— schools 
with more than 300 pupils in grades 1-8. Standardized achieve- 
ment tests were given in reading, spelling, language, and arith- 
metic to all pupils in grades 7 and 8. Differences in favor 
of the largest schools were significant on all tests. The authors 
concluded that pupils in larger schools tend to perform better 
than pupils in smaller schools in the same or comparable school 
districts, although they admitted that factors other than size 
might have influenced the differences in levels of achievement. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive examination pertinent to 
the present discussion was conducted by Sollars (44), who studied 
the relationship between school size and selected cost indica- 
tors and certain characteristics indicative of program quality. 
An increase in program quality was apparent with increasing 
enrollment up to 600 pupils in grades 1-6, then a decrease in 
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quality appeared. The findings showed that when all indicators 
were considered, from 300 to 499 pupils in grades 1-6 was the 
category in which favorable indicators approached a maximum 
and unfavorable indicators approached a minimum. 

C. THE ENTERMEDIATE UNIT 

The “intermediate” unit of school organization may be 
defined as a legal organization of two or more local or basic 
school districts serving as intermediary between the state de- 
partment of education and the local units that operate the 
schools. The concept of such an organization was established 
long ago in American public education. 

In most states, each county is made up of separate local 
school districts, and the offices of the county superintendent and 
county board of education have been the intermediary between 
local and state school governments. States that use the county 
as the basic unit of school administration, as do most of the 
southern states, do not have intermediate units established be- 
tween the county and state level. 

Originally the intermediate unit was created as an arm of 
the State assigned to oversee and supervise small local districts. 
To a large degree the function was clerical and statistical rath- 
er than managerial. As districts have grown larger through 
internal growth and through consolidation, the function of the 
intermediate unit has shifted gradually to one of providing 
services which the local districts needed but could not justify. 
Hence, consideration of the intermediate unit is pertinent to 
the present study. 

Most of the attention and study given to the changing sta- 
tus of the intermediate unit has developed within the past 
twenty years. Some insight into the reasons for this concern is 
needed in order to view the concept in its proper perspective. 
Several observations are made here. 

A review of the literature pertaining to intermediate 
school districts shows that the center of interest has been in the 
states which are traditionally and persistently “small district” 
states— those which do not use the county as a basic unit of lo- 
cal civil government. Most vocal and active in the intermediate 
school district movement have been members of the Division of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents, N.E.A. Department of 
Rural Education. Increased concern has been timed simultane- 
ously with the shift in the national personality from basically 
rural to urban, highlighted by the declining population, 
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influence, and power of rural America. Most of the research 
has been directed toward “how to strengthen the intermediate 
unit,” and might be viewed as self-preservation activity. 

One of the first studies was initiated in New York in 1944, 
followed in the 1950’s by similar studies in states such as Illi- 
nois, Washington, Indiana, California, Iowa, and Idaho. These 
studies generally appear to be based on an assumption that 
school district reorganization is something that will occur with- 
in a county and finally will end with less than countywide units. 
Characteristic of the studies, also, is the commitment to waiting 
for voluntary reorganization. New York, for example, required 
that all districts must vote favorably before reorganization 
could take place. Consequently, many years of effort and only 
partial success in reorganization resulted. 

One can readily understand the legitimate concern for the 
future status of the intermediate unit (county superintendency) 
in the face of the strong trend toward larger local districts 
throughout the country. As local units approach the county in 
size, the intermediate unit as a county operation is threatened. 
Also, if a biased person were to make the decision in advance 
that local districts were not to be enlarged to county size, then 
he could predict the actual findings of many of these studies: 
the need for services which local units are too small to provide, 
hence the need for the intermediate unit. 

The very consistent view of the county as the normal outer 
limit of an “intermediate” unit renders the research and litera- 
ture meaningless in a state where the county is the basic local 
unit. In such a state, an intermediate organization normally 
would have to consist of major portions of two or more coun- 
ties. Any criteria developed for such an organization should 
stand a critical test that the proponents of a “county intermedi- 
ate unit” have dodged with their small internal districts: If a 
governing board, an executive administrator, a professional 
staff, and a corps of snecial subject teachers can work effective- 
ly and render adequate service to pupils and teachers in a num- 
ber of small local units, why not operate the total educational 
program in this manner and do away with the multiplicity of 
ineffective local districts? Why preserve autonomous units that 
are admittedly inadequate to do the job? 

Application of this test in Georgia leads to the conclusion 
that the intermediate unit can be designed and justified only 
after school system reorganization has achieved reasonable 
goals. Othei’wise, the intermediate unit will be used to compen- 
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sate for ineflScient **local” organization and will retard improve- 
ment in^ the latter. Thus, if Georgia says that many of her 
school districts, such as Hogansville, Tallapoosa, Tallulah Falls, 
or Chattahoochee County, for example, are going to be pre- 
served regardless of justification, then a compensatory intermedi- 
ate service unit to try to improve education or a similar ''crutch,” 
such as the contract plan, may be suitable. 

From a professional standpoint, the intermediate unit, the 
cooperative service districts, and contract services are not basic, 
fundamental structural units in a state system of local school 
units. Any or all may have merit in patching up a design which 
the basic units cannot be shaped to form. New York, which 
uses all three plans, indirectly supports this position by the 
wording in three statutes r Lwivs of Now YovJCf Ch. T4U j Article 
40, April 15, 1953 (Intermediate School Districts); Lows of 
New York, Ch. 583, April 21, 1955 (Coonerative Educational 
Services) ; and Laws of New York, Ch. 723, April 18, 1956 
(Master Plan for School District Reorganization). The posi- 
tion is confirmed by a Guide to School District ReorganizciMon 
for New York State, State Education Department, Albany, 
1958 (38, p. 22) : 

The legal framework and the educational leader- 
ship required to achieve this objective already exist. In 
the last analysis, however, it is up to the people in their 
I^esent school districts to decide how far and how fast 
they wish to move in broadening educational opportuni- 
ties for their own and their neighbors’ children. 

The wholly permissive policy excessively subordinates the 
equity of the State in the quality of education provided locally. 
One can accept the dedication to the concept of "community 
schools” established as centers of "natural or sociological com- 
munities” without swallowing the maxim that "every iden- 
tifiable community should have a school.” (30, p. 35) Still less 
defensible is "a recommendation for the reorganization of 
school districts on the basis of the natural sociological commu- 
nity ... a village, town, or city together with the tributary 
trade and service area .... (30, p. 33) 

This exploration of the intermediate unit, therefore, leads 
to the beginning in terms of the program that is to be operated 
and how it can best be conducted. A recent report helps to de- 
tail the questions. In a four-year period, 1959-60 to 1962-63, 
state aid was requested for the following services shared across 
independent school district lines in New York. (3, p. 14) 
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Adult Education 

Agriculture 

Art 

Attendance 
Business Education 
Cafeteria Manager 
Consultant Services 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Dental Hygiene 
Director, Pupil Personnel 
Driver Education 
Elementary Supervision 
Foreign Language 
Gifted 
Guidance 



Handicapi^ed 

Homemaking 

Industrial Arts 

Librarian 

Mathematics 

Music 

Nurse 

Physical Education 
Psychologist 
Beading 
Science Teacher 
Social Worker 
Speech Correction 
Visual Aids 
V ocational-Technical 



Not only can these services best be coordinated within a 
single school system, but most of these services should be found 
within individual good local school centers. Certainly, they are 
not services that can best be conducted at some regional area, 
or intermediate level. 



D. CURRENT STATE STANDARDS AND PRACTICES FOR 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

Twenty-nine state departments of education responded to 
the staff’s request for information about current policies, stan- 
dards, and criteria being used in their consideration of prob- 
lems related to school district organization. Other replies were 
received too late to be of use. 

Size 

Only eight state departments sent materials specifsdng op- 
timum or minimum enrollment figures. The Pennsylvania rec- 
ommendations are perhaps the most ambitious of those re- 
ceived. The state had suggested that the optimum size of a 
school district should be from 6,000 to 60,000 pupils. A manda- 
tory reorganization has been instituted, setting a minimum 
school district size of 4,000 pupils in average daily attendance. 
However, many exceptions are provided in the law, and the 
median size of school reorganizations under the act is actually 
about 2,500 pupils. 

In Vermont, the State Board of Education has published a 
figure of 6,000 pupils per district as a desirable minimum, but 
the board has stated that due to population sparsity a practical 
minimum of 2,000 pupils per district should be accepted. The 
Connecticut State Department of Education has recommended a 
minimum daily membership of 5,000 pupils in regional school 
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districts. The State Board of Education in California will not 
approve new unified districts encompassing the territory of a 
single high school district unless the new district will have a 
projected average daily attendance of 2,000 pupils, except when 
the district is determined to be isolated or sparsely populated. 
Washington has also recommended a minimum of 1,000 pupils 
in average daily membership. 

Indiana has established the 1,000 pupil figure as a mini- 
m?im and has added the stipulation that the proposed district 
must also contain not less than $5,000 adjusted assessed valua- 
tion per pupil in average daily attendance. Nebraska, with one 
of the most pressing reorganization needs in the nation, has 
adopted no oflScial policy, but the State Department of Educa- 
tion has publicized a recommendation made by the Nebraska 
Association of School Administrators that a school district 
should have a valuation of $10,000,000 and contain either 500 
pupils or 400 square miles. 

Procedures 

Most of the states currently struggling with problems of 
school district reorganization provide for a great deal of local 
initiative and local participation in the development of reorgan- 
ization plans. The most usual state level participation is 
through the adoption of state policy requiring the creation of 
county reorganization commissions and the requirement that 
the state board of education give final approval or disapproval 
to the plans developed locally. Most states require that people 
in the districts involved in proposed reorganizations be permit- 
ted to vote on the proposals. It is interesting to note that the 
State Board of Education in Vermont has recently issued a pub- 
lication stressing the importance of local involvement, to which 
one board member added a minority report calling for greater 
state leadership. The state lay advisory committee on educa- 
tion in Washington has also recognized the inadequacy of local 
initiative. On the other hand, states that have had reorganiza- 
tion mandated by their legislatures, such as Nevada and Flori- 
da, have accomplished reorganization at one fell swoop and are 
not now involved in reorganization efforts. Such states simply 
established one administrative unit per county and thus have 
little further to offer in the way of guidelines for reorganiza- 
tion. States relying on local initiative for reorganization have 
developed elaborate procedures. These would appear to be un- 
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realistic for Georgia, where it is anticipated that these decisions 
will be made at the state level. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE CENTERS 



Size 

Nine state departments of education sent materials describ- 
ing minimum, maximum, or optimum enrollment figures for 
school attendance centers. The Florida statement was one of 
the most complete standards received. Florida provides for an 
absolute minimum of 180 pupils per elementary school attend- 
ance center. The normal minimum for junior and/or senior 
high schools was set at 100 pupils per grade. According to the 
Florida report, the generally accepted maximum for junior 
high schools is from 1,000 to 1,200 pupils and for senior highs 
from 1,500 to 1,800 pupils. 

Connecticut recommends the follov/ing minimums: 175 in 
grades K-6; 500 pupils in grades 9-12; or 750 pupils in grades 
7-12. The West Virginia recommendations were similar : 175 in 
K-6 or 225 in K-8 ; 125 per grade in junior high school ; and a 
senior high school of sufficient size to assure 100 pupils in the 
graduating class. The recommendation of 100 high school sen- 
iors was also made by Kentucky, where other minimums were 
suggested of eight teachers per elementary school and three 
sections per grade iii junior high schools. A four-year senior 
high enrollment of @00 pupils was recommended by Kentucky. 
The only other state recommending high school minimums this 
large was New Jersey, which recommended 700 pupils in a 
four=year high school or 800 pupils in a six-year secondary 
school. 

Other minimums recommended for high school size were 
500 by Washington and 250 by Mississippi and South Carolina. 
The latter two states also agreed that elementary schools 
should be large enough to allow one teacher per grade. The 
state of Washington accepted this figure as a minimum but said 
that it would be desirable to have 75 pupils per grade in ele- 
mentary schools. Virginia was the only state to report an opti- 
mum size for elementary schools. The State Department of 
Education recognized that schools of 900 or more pupils may be 
administered economically and efficiently but stated that they 
do not serve the best interests of elementary school pupils. An 
enrollment of 600 was suggested as the optimum. 
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Procedures 

Procedures for the establishment of attendance centers are 
left entirely to local administrative units in most states, and no 
state guidelines exist. However, in several southern states 
where the states provide a substantial portion of the capital 
outlay funds, guidelines have been established by the state de- 
partments of education. The following excerpts from the 
North Carolina requirements are typical : 

1. The local district shall develop a plan based on: 

a. A system-wide self-evaluation of the existing program 
of studies and activities 

b. An educational survey of the school system including 
an evaluation of administration, organization, financing, 
personnel, transportation and facilities 

2. The plan shall be submitted to the State Board through 
the Division of School Planning and shall include: 

a. Proposed long-range objectives for total school im- 
provement, including program of studies and activities, 
personnel, financing, transportation, administration, or- 
ganization, and facilities essential to qualify for State 
and regional accreditation 

b. Proposed plan of action to implement the objectives 
including: 

(1) A system-wide map showing: 

(a) Location of present schools 

(b) Major natural land characteristics, including 
rivers, mountains, etc. 

(c) Major man-made objects, including railroads, 
highways, etc. 

(d) Administrative organization of schools (grades 
housed) 

(e) Membership of present schools 

(f) Administrative unit boundary lines 

(2) A statement of the projected enrollments for the 
entire system and for each school for a five-year 
period 

(3) A plan of organization, including both existing 
and proposed schools 

(4) Immediate and long-range plans for utilizing ex- 
isting facilities, including program of instruction 
and personnel to be assigned 

(6) Identification of those additional facilities needed 
to replace obsolete facilities and to house increased 
or decreased enrollments in accomplishing the 
long-range plan of improvement. 
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It would appear that the above excerpts from the North 
Carolina plan, although intended primarily as a guide for the 
construction of new facilities, could be adapted and used as a 
plan for locating attendance centers. Information concerning 
bus routes and the homes of each pupil should be indicated on 
the system-wide map discussed above. 
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CmVPTEE 3 



ORGANIZATION OF POBLIC 
EDUCATION IN GEORGIA 



Public school systems throughout the nation, although dif- 
ferent in many important respects, pursue a common ideal and 
purpose in the educational eifort—to assure every child a full 
range of educational opportunities under circumstances that 
will lead to his fullest development. The ability of a state to 
provide such assurance is directly afforded by the manner in 
which its resources for education are organized. 

PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 

The pattern of school district organization in Georgia is 
one factor that must be considered in discussing the capability 
of the State to accomplish the goals it ?.as stated for public 
education. Georgia has 159 county districts and 37 independent 
districts. The capability of any one of these districts to design 
and administer a full range of educational opportunities is a 
function of the number of children enrolled and of the number 
of teachers and staff specialists employed. Table 1 presents 
data showing the distribution of the districts by size of the 
school population in average daily attendance for the school 
year 1963-64, 



TABLE 1 

The Size op Georgia School Districts 
BY Average Daily Attendance, 1968-64 



ADA Range 


Number of Systems 


1,000 or fewer 


17 


1,001 - 2,000 


65 


2,001 - 3,000 


41 


3,001 - 4,000 


29 


4,001 - 5,000 


20 


5,001 - 6,000 


12 


6,001 - 7,000 


4 


7,001 - 8,000 


2 


8,001 - 9,000 


2 


9,001 - 10,000 


1 


10,000 and over 


13 



Source: Georgia State Department of Education, Annual Reports of 
the Georgia Department of Education, 1962-64, (Atlanta: The Department) 
p. 299. 
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Georgia’s} public school program is administered in rela- 
tively small units. At the same time, more than 44 per cent of 
the 1,087,679 children in public schools in the State in 1963-64 
were enrolled in 12 county systems and one independent system. 
Fifteen systems had enrollments of 10,000 or more in 1963-64. 
With the increased movement of population to the larger cen- 
ters, it seems reasonable to assume that the major portion of 
the project<jd annual increase in enrollment of approximately 
24,000 children each year (7, p. 21)* will occur in the same 
county and independent districts. Using the number of chil- 
dren in a system as an indicator of the quality of program to be 
oifered, it appears that the larger systems will get better and 
the smaller systems will get worse. 

Chapter 4 presents studies of nine sample areas comprised of 
18 counties, 7 independent local systems, and 169 local school 
centers. The population changes taking place in these areas 
were traced through three federal census reports. The findings 
presented in Table 2 are consistent with similar studies in every 
southern state, and must be considered in any serious planning 
for the future of public education in Georgia, 

The unit cost per ADA of education and the quality of the 
educational opportunities that can be offered are directly relat- 
ed to the size of a school district (administrative unit). As a 
rule, it is expected that the larger administrative units can 
afford to offer more diverse programs and more comprehensive 
educational experiences for every child than would be possi- 
ble in the smaller units. 

The following is quoted from a publication prepared by the 
Georgia State Department of Education : 

Dr. James Conant has said that a good high school 
must be big enough to provide a comprehensive pro- 
gram of studies for all children. We allot teachers 
on the basis of daily attendance. No matter how good 
teachers are, if a school has so few children that it earns 
only 4 or 5 teachers, these teachers cannot possibly teach 
all that the students need. Dr. Conant states — and re- 
search supports him in this — ^that a high school should 
be big enough to have 100 children in the graduating 
class, if it is going to offer enough courses to provide for 
the needs of all children. (7, p. 22) 

It is estimated that, with the present dropout rate, a Geor- 
gia school administrative unit must have a minimum of 3,000 
children of one race enrolled in grades 1-12 in order to assure 

* Numbers in parentheses refer to Keferonces at the end of this chapter. 
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TABLE 2 

Two Decades op Population Shifts in Nine Areas 





Per Cent Increase 


County or City 


lUOtolOSO 


1950 to I960 


Bartow 


8.3 


8.3 


Calhoun 


—17.8 


—14.4 


Chattahoochee 


—19.7 


7.1 


Clay 


—17.3 


—22.1 


Floyd 


12.0 


9.9 


Glascock 


—21.3 


—26.8 


Hancock 


—18.4 


— 9.7 


Jefferson 


— 5.9 


— 7.4 


Laurens 


— 1.4 


— 2.4 


Marion 

Quitman 


— 6.2 


—16.0 


—12.2 


—19.3 


Bandolph 


—16.9 


—19.7 


Stewart 


—18.3 


—19.8 


Sumter 


— 1.2 


1.8 


Taliaferro 


—28.1 


—26.4 


Troup 


18.6 


— 6..3 


Warren 


—14.2 


—16.2 


Webster 


—18.6 


—20.4 


Americus 


22.7 


18.3 


Cartersville 


18.4 


19.2 


Dublin 


30.9 


36.0 


Hogansville 


— 8.0 


— 2.9 


LaGrange 


18.8 


— 6.6 


Romo 


12.7 


8.8 


West Point 


18.5 


13.1 


STATE 


10.8 


14.6 



at least 100 pupils in the twelfth grade graduating class. Only 
88 of the State’s 196 operating school districts now enroll the 
minimum number of white children, and only 47 of the 180 
school districts operating Negro schools enroll 2,000 or more 
pupils in grades 1-12. However, an enrollment of 2,000 pupils 
provides only a marginal possibility of achieving the excellence 
aspired to in the statements of Georgia’s leaders. The State’s 
educational leadership has correctly stated : 

Research and school authorities tell us that an ade- 
quate system with a maximum efficiency in a school 
system is reached with 10,000 students in a community 
of 40,000 people. This makes it possible for the school 
system to have good leadership and a broad tax base to 
support education. (7, p. 23) 

The organization of the school districts as administrative 
units is only one part of the problem. The other part is con- 
cerned with the internal organization of the districts into attend- 
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ance centers where the children spend their time in school. 
The attendance centers contained within the State's 196 adminis- 
trative units are organized by grade levels in such a wide varie- 
ty of ways that one might conclude that an all-out effort has 
been made to meet local conditions and local needs. Whether or 
not local arrangements have always been made so as to meet 
adequately the needs of children must be questioned. The or- 
ganization of attendance centers by grades for the school year 
1963-64 is shown in Table 3. 

It should be observed that Table 3 is concerned witL the 
grouping of children and youth by grades in a building. While 
the present pattern of grouping pupils in varying grade combi- 



TABLE 3 

Distribution op School Attendance Centers by Grade Level 

1963-64 



Grades in School 




IVhite 


Number of Schools 
Negro 


total 


1- 3 




8 


1 


9 


1- 4 




10 


4 


14 


1- 6 




16 


9 


25 


1- 6 




182 


61 


233 


1- 7 




440 


170 


610 


1- 8 




305 


114 


419 


Other Elementary Schools 




16 


7 


23 


1-12 




118 


122 


240 


6-12 




3 


2 


5 


7-12 




13 


7 


20 


8-12 




106 


28 


134 


9-12 




65 


8 


73 


10-12 




17 


3 


20 


Other High Schools 




4 


11 


15 


1- 9 




6 


6 


12 


1-10 




0 


1 


1 


1-11 




0 


1 


1 


6- 8 




7 


3 


10 


6- 9 




0 


1 


1 


7- 8 




20 


4 


24 


7- 9 




14 


3 


17 


8- 9 




13 


4 


17 


9 only 




2 


0 


2 


8-10 




3 


0 


3 


9-10 




0 


1 


1 


9-11 




1 


0 


1 


10-11 




1 


0 


1 


Special Schools 




9 


2 


11 


Grand Total 




1,379 


563 


1,942 



Source: Georgia State Department of Education, Annual Report, 1962- 
6i, p. 294. 






nations may solve a local housing problem, it creates manifold 
problems in the planning and administration of a comprehen- 
sive program of education. 

Oris explanation for the many internal organization situa- 
tions is the practice of contracting with adjacent school dis- 
tricts for educational services. Such arrangements do help in 
solving some educational problems. The 20-year term of these 
contracts, however, removes the arrangement from the area of 
expediency into the realm of permanency. It seems completely 
clear that districts that are not large enough to provide all of 
the necessary educational programs and services have little or 
no excuse for continuing in business, even when bolstered by 
the contract plan. 

The practice of interdistrict contracting for educational 
services is undoubtedly easier than attempting to change the 
school district boundaries. However, it is the considered judg- 
ment of the survey staff that it is not an acceptable substitute 
for proper organization of the school districts or of the attend- 
ance centers. 

The smallness of the attendance centers is indicated also by 
the number of teachers in such centers. The effect of the num- 
ber of teachers in an attendance center can be interpreted in 
the preceding quotation, “No matter how good teachers are, if a 
school earns only 4 or 5 teachers, these teachers cannot possibly 
teach all that the students need.” 

Table 4 shows that Georgia has many small school attend- 
ance centers. Other sections of this report discuss the desira- 
bility of consolidation of centers so as to effect better grouping 
of children and to provide for more economical use of public 
funds in support of the schools. It is sufficient to comment 
here that the present practices are wasteful and ineffectual in 
accomplishing the educational results necessary to keep Georgia 
progressing. 

Good schools do not just happen because good people want 
them. Good schools happen when people 'plan it that way, and 
then act to get what they have planned. Georgia has had a 
plethora of plans — ^but very little action, apart from pouring 
money into the planning programs. While money is a part of 
the answer, it is not the major part of the answer, and it 
should be carefully noted that Georgia cannot command enough 
money to make its present organizational pattern work in ac- 
complishing its educational goals. 
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TABLE 4 



Size of Georgia Schools by Number of Teachers 

1963-64 



Size of School 
(Number of Teachers) 


White 


Number of Schools 
Negro 


Total 


1-Teacher 


6 


4 


9 


2-Teachers 


11 


6 


17 


3-Teachers 


13 


9 


22 


4-Teachers 


47 


12 


69 


6-Teachers 


46 


10 


66 


6-Teachers 


60 


21 


81 


7-Teachers 


60 


16 


76 


8-Teachers 


66 


24 


89 


9-Teachers 


62 


22 


84 


10-Teachers 


47 


20 


67 


11-Teachers 


33 


20 


63 


12-Teachers 


42 


22 


64 


13-Teachers 


39 


14 


63 


14-Teachers 


60 


21 


71 


16-Teachers 


62 


20 


72 


16-Teachers 


39 


26 


64 


17-Teachers 


61 


14 


76 


18-Teachers 


61 


13 


64 


19-Teachers 


33 


12 


46 


20 or more Teachers 


663 


269 


822 


Total Schools 


1,379 


663 


1,942 



Source: Georgia State Department of Education, Annual Reports, 1962- 
64t P* 296. 



In discussing the need for planning, the Governor’s Com- 
mission to Improve Education stated : 

The most important single prerequisite for educa- 
tional improvement in Georgia is effective long-range 
planning. Continuity of effort must be achieved. A pro- 
gram to improve education cannot be achieved by any 
one commission, one session of the legislature, one Gov- 
ernor’s administration. It involves a continuing cycle of 
study, planning, implementation, evaluating, and replan- 
ning. This process must take place at all levels and in- 
volves consideration of both broad problems and detailed 
ones. (3, p. 18) 

No one can quarrel with the wisdom of this point of view. 
However, it must be recalled that a statewide study of educa- 
tion in Georgia was published January 1, 1947, in which the 
problems were assessed and recommendations were made for so- 
lutions. After eighteen years, many of the same problems are 
hampering the progress of Georgia’s program of public educa- 
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tion. These problems continue to exist because of a lack of forth- 
right action — not because of any lack of planning. 

During the eighteen years since the 1947 report was made, 
many changes have taken place in Georgia — changes in the cul- 
tural, social, and economic life that affect every citizen. These 
changes are the result of positive and aggressive thinking and 
planning, together with several bold forward steps. While in- 
dustrial development has been possible, for example, only by 
forthright action, education flounders in indecision. It is inter- 
esting to observe that during this same period of time, the State 
Department of Education has gone through a transition in its 
relationship with local school situations from regulation to 
leadership ! It would be desirable for the State Department of 
Education to recover its role of regulating less than adequate 
local programs. 

The Governor’s Commission correctly identified the nature 
of the basic problems, and expressed an appropriate feeling of 
urgency. It stated, in part : 

The types of educational programs needed to pre- 
pare students for the modern world are so varied and 
complex that they can be offered only in public school 
units which are fairly large-larger than the majority 
of school units in Georgia. Action should be taken to 
encourage the formation of larger school units. (3, p. 

^1) 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The adequacy of school programs in Georgia must be con- 
sidered in the light of Georgia’s aspirations for educational 
benefits for each individual and for the State as a whole. The 
most recent comprehensive report of the matter is contained in 
Educating Georgia’s People, prepared by the Governor’s Com- 
mission to Improve Education, wherein it states in part: 

The increasing store of knowledge and technology 
and growing demands for competence on the part of eve- 
ry individual place continually greater emphasis on the 
need for education at least through high school. The 
prospects of the kinds of problem-solving and decision- 
making needed by the future citizens of Georgia make it 
essential to improve both the quantity and the quality of 
elemental^ and secondary education .... Every child 
in Georgia should have available to him a comprehensive 
ppgram in grades 1 through 12 that includes general 
education, special attention to the differential needs of 
the gifted, the average, and the slow learner; and pro- 
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gramfi appropriate in content and variety for both the 
college-bound and those desiring vocational training. (3, 

pp. 21-22) 

The most urgent problem standing an the way of realizing 
these goals for improving education in Georgia is the large 
number of youth who drop out of school before graduation 
from the twelfth grade. This problem exists throughout our 
nation, and is a serious concern in Georgia. The Governor’s 
Commission was fully aware of the problem and of its impact 
upon plans for the continuing progress of the State. As it stat- 
ed in its report: 

The ability to provide an adequate program is re- 
lated to the size of schools and of systems. It is impor- 
tant that good schools be easily available to all youth. It 
is equally important that youth take full advantage of 
the opportunity to attend. Vigorous action should be 
taken to curb the alarming drop-out rate in Georgia. 
This should include attention to the adequacy of the 
school^ curriculum for these pupils, guidance and counsel- 
ing, visiting teacher allotment, special teachers, and oth- 
er factors found to be effective in the solution of this 
problem. (3, p. 23) 

Other sections of this report consider the effect of school 
district size and the location and size of attendance centers in 
detail. School size is considered in this discussion because of its 
relationship to each of the matters mentioned in the above quo- 
tation. For example, the concern for a comprehensive program 
for grades 1-12 in which all receive general education; in which 
special attention is given to the differentiated needs of the gift- 
ed, the average, and the slow learner; and in which courses ap- 
propriate in content and variety are offered for the college- 
bound and the vocationally oriented high school youth is direct- 
ly related to the capability of a school system to provide it. The 
kind of program necessary to meet the above criteria does not 
lie within the capability of a small school system or a small 
school attendance center. The small school system is hard 
pressed to provide basic teachers. A few are unable even to 
provide a full-time principal. 

The differentiation of programs for the gifted, the average, 
and the slow learners is accomplished by grouping within class- 
es and by offering a wider variety of courses from which stu- 
dents may choose their enriching academic experiences. In 
elementary school, it is common practice to divide each class 
into three groups. In secondary schools the grouping, if it is 
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done at all, is accomplished by assignment of students to spe- 
cific sections of a class. In an elementary school attendance 
center having only one first grade class, there would be three 
possibilities for grouping. In an elementary school having 
three first grade classes, there would be nine possible grouping 
combinations. In a high school class having twenty-five pupils 
enrolled, it would be difficult to have more than one section for 

a subject. If the class had ninety pupils enrolled, there could 
be three grouping sections. 

program is, then, determined 
by the capability of the school system and the school attendance 
center to provide for the learning needs of each child. The ex- 
tent to which these needs are met is difficult to measure. At 
be^, the measurement must be highly subjective. However, 
certain objective data are available on Georgia secondary 
schools and their programs which are indicative of quality or 
adequacy. The data include statistics on failure and retarda- 
pon, dropout data, information on graduates entering college, 
traini .g of the instructional staff, total Carnegie units offered, 
units offered in various subject areas, and the percentage of pu- 

pils ^ught subjects by teachers without certificate endorsement 
for the subject. 

Holding Power of Georgia Schools 

schools appears to have little to do with 
the ability of the schools to hold their students through gradua- 
tion. A study of the relationship between holding power and 
size of school made by the U. S. Office of Education in 1960 (1) 
shows no clear and consistent evidence to demonstrate the su- 
perior holding power of large schools over small schools. This 
merely means that bigness and quality are not synonvmous 
Other studies show -lack of success” in academic 
be a major factor in an individual's decision to quit school. 
Lack of success can be observed in the failure and retardation 
of pupils. Table 6 gives a summary of failure and retardation 
data reported to the Georgia State Department of Education for 
the school year 1963-64. 

It should be noted that the student failures reported in Ta- 
ble 6 are for the year 1963-64 only. In other words, this is the 
annual crop Georgia schools add to the retarded group. The 
data for the children retarded for age in grade are cumulative. 

A failing child accumulates his failures as an over-aged pupil. 
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A publication of the National Education Association, School 
Drop-Outs, states : 

In general, pupils apparently leave school because 
they cannot do the work .... Schools have no control 
over some of the factors, perhaps the most significant 
factors, which contribute to school dropout. They cannot, 
for example, produce the necessary change in the socio- 
economic and cultural background of the pupil or the at- 
tituda of his family or neighborhood toward education. 
They can, of course, at least try to reduce school-induced 
practices which emphasize the handicaps resulting from 
difference in background .... There is no simple expla- 
nation for the behavior of the drop-out, and there is no 
simple or single solution to the problem, but one of the 
first steps the schools can take is to recognize the 
potential drop-out as early as possible. (6, p. 8) 

In light of the evidence, it seems that the potential dropout 
could be identified early in the first grade, if “lack of success” 
can be accepted as a factor in an individual’s decision to leave 
school. The fact that children do fail to achieve at the levels set 
for continuous progress through the grades and that they do 
become retarded for age in grade suggest strongly that there 
are “school-induced practices” that contribute to the dropout 
problem. Table 6 shows the nature of the dropout problem for 
the period 1958-64, as reported by the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education. Considerable progress has been made in 

TABLE 6 



Failure and Eetardation in Georgia Schools 

1963-64 



Grade 


Total Net 
Enrollment 


Student 

Failures 


Per 

Cent 


Retarded 
for Age 
in Grade 


Per 

Cent 


Dropout 

by 

Grade 


1 


112,947 


11,261 


9.0 


13,126 


11.6 


499 


2 


102,818 


6,211 


6.0 


17,217 


16.7 


109 


3 


99,175 


5,266 


6.8 


20,228 


20.4 


128 


4 


97,876 


4,528 


4.6 


22,079 


22.7 


172 


5 


98,762 


4,021 


4.2 


23,677 


26.1 


282 


6 


91,564 


4,715 


6.1 


25,217 


27.5 


583 


7 


89,038 


8,499 


8.9 


25,874 


29.0 


1,261 


8 


87,030 


6,475 


7.4 


27,066 


31.1 


3,116 


9 


83,998 


8,167 


9.7 


26,887 


31.0 


6,166 


10 


72,488 


6,526 


9.0 


19,294 


26.6 


4,458 


11 


61,536 


3,869 


6.2 


11,606 


18.9 


2,967 


12 


46,218 


1,077 


2.3 


8,095 


17.6 


1,380 



Source; Georgia State Department of Education, Annual Reports for 
106B-64. Adapted. 
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holding pupils under age 14, as indicated by the fact that the 
number of dropouts in this age group in 1963-64 was less than 
half the number in 1958-59. The number is still excessive, 
however, and the number of high school dropouts has shown no 
definite trend. 



TABLE 6 

Georgia School Dropouts, by Age 
1958-1964 



Number of Dropouts 



Age 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1960.61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


196S-6U 


Below 6 


136 


160 


154 


188 


156 


124 


6 


426 


445 


883 


269 


262 


233 


7 


295 


240 


250 


175 


179 


134 


8 


273 


234 


193 


141 


118 


78 


9 


291 


240 


202 


146 


128 


94 


10 


314 


255 


283 


161 


115 


98 


11 


370 


297 


263 


204 


149 


118 


12 


512 


499 


423 


819 


278 


2i8 


13 


950 


890 


912 


647 


613 


564 


14 


2,048 


2,000 


1,866 


1,820 


1,626 


1,506 


15 


3,835 


3,959 


3,957 


8,715 


3,811 


8,271 


16 


7,328 


7,868 


6,749 


6,730 


7,490 


7,872 


17 


3,953 


4,114 


3,753 


4,038 


3,961 


4,158 


18 


1,677 


1,688 


1,600 


1,711 


1,728 


1,589 



Source: Georgia State Department of Education, Annual Reports, loos- 
er, p. 308. 



A child is considered a dropout when he leaves school prior 
to gradufe.. in from the twelfth grade for any reason other than 
death and does not enroll in another school. Under Georgia’s 
compulsory attendance laws, a child must attend school until he 
is sixteen years of age, after which time he is not a delinquent 
if he fails to attend school. There appears to be a real 
difference of opinion at the State level between those who make 
the laws and those who would have education serve the best in- 
terests of the State and of each individual. If graduation from 
high school is the minimum desirable educational experience 
for future Georgia citizens, then appropriate legislation should 
be adopted to keep youth in school until they have graduated 
from high school or until they have been certified as 
uneducable. 

High School Graduates "Entering College 

Table 7 shows a strong positive correlation between the 
percentage of high school graduates entering college and the 
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size of the high schools they attended. From high schools below 
600 pupils in size, only 26.4 per cent of the graduates went to 
college. In schools of over 600 pupils, 34.7 per cent of the grad- 
uates entered colleges. The 20 high schools enrolling 1,600 or 
more pupils sent 40 per cent of their graduates to college. 
These 20 large high schools had only 131 fewer graduates en- 
tering college than the 230 small high schools, although the to- 
tal number of graduates from the small high schools outnum^ 
bered those from the large high schools by 3,242. Factors other 
than size of school, of course, determine whether or not a pupil 
will continue his education in college. Insofar as adequacy of 
the high school program is a determinant in college entrance, 
however, size of school can be a very important factor. 

TABLE 7 

Graduates from Georgia High Schools Entering College 

1962-63 

Number of 

School Size Number Number Graduates 

(Pupils of of Entering 



Enrolled) 


Schools 


Graduates 


College 


Per Cent 


Below 500 


280 


8,604 


2,274 


26.4 


500-999 


102 


9,619 


2,704 


28.4 


1,000-1,499 


29 


4,646 


1,844 


39.7 


1,500 + 


20 


5,862 


2,143 


40.0 


Totals 


381 


28,181 


8,966 


31.8 Avg. 



Another facet of the problem of adequate school programs 
is observed in the experiences of high school graduates who 
seek entrance into the state colleges and universities. After a 
prolonged analysis of the problem, a report was made in 1969 
by the Joint House and Senate Education Study Committee to 
the Georgia State Legislature. It stated in part : 

Many of our able students are not academically quali- 
fied to go on to college when they graduate from high 
school. One-third of the college freshmen drop out in 
the first year. The academically talented student as a 
rule is not being sufficiently challenged, does not work 
hard enough, and his program of studies is not of ade- 
quate range. . . . Where it has been tried, ability group- 
ing of students in high school, by subjects, has been 
reported successful. In many schools, able students 
aren’t given as wide a range of academic subjects as the 
high school student had available in the early 1930's 
.... More than 60 per cent of elementary and high 
school students drop out between the 6th and 12th 
grades. Many of these would remain in school, if proper 
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guidance and if proper courses were available .... 
Academic training and vocational training in all fields is 
more adequate in the larger high school than in the 
smaller school. (4) 

The committee took note of the trend of increasing dispari- 
ty between high school programs and college requirements and 
commented : 

The committee’s study can lead to but bne conclu- 
sion. In the foreseeable future, unless corrective meas- 
ures are taken, our larger colleges will be attended by 
students coming from the larger high schools within the 
State, plus a substantial percentage of students from out 
of State. Meanwhile, students from small high schools, 
almost all of which are located in small counties, will of 
necessity attend a junior college, or none at all. To ex- 
press the result quite bluntly, the current trend in our 
State System of education will ultimately lead to a condi- 
tion where children of taxpayers who help support our 
state colleges will be deprived of the advantages that 
may occur by virtue of a college education. (4) 

After “tearing off a little more hide,” the report noted that 
the testing and guidance program which is available in the 
larger schools was either not available or was completely 
ineffectual in the small high schools. The obvious inadequacy 
of the small high schools is demonstrated by the fact that too 
many of their students who entered college were wholly unpre- 
pared for the cultural, social, and academic requirements of col- 
lege life and, perforce, became discouraged and quit. 

The problems encountered by Georgia high school gradu- 
ates seeking and gaining admittance to institutions in the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia have probably not been studied care- 
fully enough over a sufficient period of time to provide reliable 
data by which an evaluation can be made. The Office of the 
Eegents of the University System of Georgia, however, has 
made some important studies of the problems. One such study 
concludes : 

It seems apparent that a superficial examination of 
the rate of rejection of applications to the University 
System gives an alarming picture which largely disap- 
pears upon closer scrutiny. Specifically, it seems dis- 
tressing to observe that 20% of the applications to the 
white University System college for the Fall of 1963 
were rejected. However, when one realizes that of the 
rejected applicants, 43% were accepted by some System 
college for the Fall quarter, an unknown number were 
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accepted for non-System colleges or other quarters, and 
only 2% of those who were not accepted elsewhere in the 
System actually applied ansrwhere else in the System, it 
is clear that practically everyone who seriously tried to 
get into the System and was willing to go to other than 
his first-choice institution found a place. This of course 
had to be true, because in the Fall, 1963 some of the Sys- 
tem institutions literally would accept, at least on a trial 
basis, any live body whose fee check did not bounce. This 
was their stated, though perhaps not widely advertised, 
policy of admissions, and this was true of large as well 
as small System institutions. (5, p. 14) 

Although the institutions of higher education may have, in 
the past, been so highly selective in admission policies that 
many graduates of Georgia high schools could not gain admit- 
tance, it appears now that any high school graduate who can 
show “reasonable probability of success” based upon standard 
test scores will be admitted. 

The problem of the small high school, however, remains 
that of being able to offer enough academic courses and other 
necessary experiences to assure their graduates a reasonable 
probability of success in college. 

Traimng of Instructional Staff 

Pupils attending Georgia high schools with at least 500 pu- 
pils have a much better chance of being instructed by teachers 
with advanced college preparation than pupils attending small- 
er high schools. Only about 25 per cent of Georgia’s high 
school teachers held the master’s degree or above in 1962-63. Of 
these, approximately 75 per cent were in schools with 500 pu- 
pils or more. Thus, 39 per cent of the high schools held 75 per 
cent of the more educated teachers. Ninety-eight per cent of 
the high school principals in schools with 500 pupils or more 
held at least a master’s degree, compared to a ratio of 95 per 
cent in schools with fewer than 500 pupils. 

An analysis of the training of Georgia high school librari- 
ans shows that 47.5 per cent of those in high schools with 500 
pupils or more held the master’s degree in 1962-63, compared to 
only 21.8 per cent of the librarians in high schools with fewer 
than 500 pupils. 

In the important area of youth guidance in Georgia high 
schools enrolling 500 or more pupils in 1962-63, 71.5 per cent of 
the counselors had master’s degress. Only 45.4 per cent of the 
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counselors in high schools with fewer than 500 pupils had this 
level of training. 

Programs in Georgia High Schools 

The breadth of educational opportunity for Georgia’s youth 
can be measured, partially, by the number and variety of 
courses and subject areas offered to them. The number of 
courses offered may be related to the grade organizational pat- 
tern of the school. Course credits are almost universally count- 
ed as “Carnegie Units” in grades 9-12. 

Table 8 shows the modal pattern for total Carnegie Units 
offered in various size Georgia high schools grouped by patterns 
of grade organization. Generally, in each type of high school 
(3, 4, 5, or 6 year), more units of work were offered as school 
size increased. An interesting exception is noted in schools en- 
rolling 1,000 to 1,500 pupils in 3, 4, and 6 year schools, but the 
mean of the ranges supports the basic evidence that the pro- 
gram tends to be more adequate in larger schools. Regardless 
of size, the poorest showing of units offered is in the 6-year 
schools. 



TABLE 8 



Modal Pattern op Total Carnegie Units Offered in 
Grades 9-12 in Georgia High Schools Grouped by 
Size of School and Type op School, 1962-68 



School Size 
(Pupils Enrolled) 






Units hy Type of School 




7-12 


8-12 


9-12 


10-12 


Below 250 


26-30 


26-30 


26-35 




250-499 


26-30 


31-35 


36-40 


26-30 


500-999 


36-40 


36-40 


41-45 


31-45 


1,000-1,500 


46-60 


56-60 


36-55 


26-65 


Over 1,500 


61-65 


51-65 


51-65 


61-70 



The modal pattern of course units offered in the various 
subject areas in Georgia high schools grouped by size is shown 
in Table 9. The number of units offered in the basic subjects 
of English, mathematics, science, and social studies is fairly un- 
iform in high schools enrolling fewer than 1,000 pupils, even 
for the very small high schools. 

When enrollment reaches 1,000 pupils, art and industrial 
arts courses tend to be found, and the number of units offered 
in foreign languages triples from 2 to 6. Added numbers of 
courses in the basic subject areas of English and sciences ap- 
pear when school populations exceed 1,500 while the increase in 
numbers of foreign language courses is most striking. 
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TABLE 9 



Modal Number of Carnegie Units Offered by 
Subject in Grades 9-12 in Georgia High Schools 
Grouped by Size, 1962-63 



School Size 
(Pupils 
Enrolled) 


Art 


BU8^ 


Eng* 


For* 

Lang* 


Math* 


Music 


Stii* 


Soc* 

Stud* 


Indus* 

Arts 


Below 100 


0 


1 


4 


2 


4 


0 


4 


5 


0 


100-249 


0 


5 


4 


2 


4 


0 


4 


4 


0 


250-499 


0 


5 


4 


2 


5 


0 


4 


4 


0 


500-999 


0 


6 


4 


2 


5.5 


2 


4 


4 


0 


1,000-1,499 


2 


6 


4 


6 


6 


2 


4 


4 


4 


1,500 + 


3 


7 


5 


16 


6 


3 


5 


7 


4 



As shown in Table 10, the greatest proportion of high 
school pupils in Georgia (45.4 per cent) attend high schools 
offering 26-40 units of work. Only 1.4 per cent of Georgia’s 
high school youth have an average of 6 or fewer courses a year 
available to them. In contrast, approximately 18 per cent of 
the youth have an average of 14 or more courses available to 
them each year. 



TABLE 10 



Number and Per Cent Distribution of Georgia Pupils in 
Grades 9-12 by Number of Course Units 
Available to Them, 1962-63 



Units Offered 


Number of 9-12 Pupils 


Per Cent 


25 or below 


2,428 


1.4 


26-40 


84,807 


45.4 


41-55 


65,908 


35.4 


56-70 


27,149 


14.6 


71 + 


5,952 


3.2 


Totals 


186,244 


100.0 



The survey staff calculated the percentage of high school stu- 
dents to whom the modal number of course units were available 
in the various subject areas. As is shown in Table 11, the mo- 
dal points for most subject areas are in the 2-4 unit range, with 
high exception being business education (6 units) and mathe- 
matics (6 units). It should be noted that except for the area 
special schools, 71 per cent of Georgia’s high school children 
had no vocational-technical courses available to them in 1962- 
63, and almost one-third of these youth had no opportunity to 
study industrial arts. 
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TABLE 11 

Modal Number of “Carnegie Units” Available by 
Subject Area and Per Cent op Pupils to Whom Modal 
Number of Units were Available, 1962-63 



Subject Area 


Modal Number of 
Units Available 


Per Cent of PivpUs to Whom 
Modal Units are Available 


Agriculture 


0 


45 


Arts 


0 


56 


Business Education 


6 


22 


Foreign Languages 


2 


56 


Health 


2 


35 


Home Economics 


3 


44 


Industrial Arts 


0 


32 


Language Arts 


4 


51 


Music 


2 


35 


Mathematics 


6 


31 


Science 


4 


53 


Social Science 


4 


37 


V ocational-Technical 


0 


71 



Teachers Teaching Out of Certificated Fields 

Tables 12, 13, and 14 give the percentage of Georgia youth 
taught various subjects in 1962-63 by teachers not having cer- 
tificated endorsement for the particular subject. The largest 
percentage of pupils taught by those teaching out of certificated 

TABLE 12 



Per Cent op Georgia Youth Taught Mathematics, 
Science, and Foreign Language by 
Noncertificated Teachers, 1962-63 



School Size 




Per Cent 




Math 


Science 


Languages 


Below 500 


13.0 


18.0 


13.0 


500-999 


13.0 


15.0 


8.0 


1,00-1,499 


6.0 


14.0 


6.0 


1,500+ 


3.0 


5.0 


0.5 




TABLE 13 




Per Cent op Georgia Youth Taught 


English, Social Studies, 


AND Business 


Education by Noncertificated Teachers, 1962-63 






Per Cent 










Business 


ScIjooI Size 


English 


Social Studies 


Education 


!Below 500 


6.3 


10.8 


10.0 


500-999 


5.2 


5.8 


2.2 


’ 1,000-1,499 


1.6 


4.0 


2.8 


1,500+ 


0.8 


1.9 


0.8 
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TABLE 14 

Per Cent op Georgia Youth Taught Art, Health, and 
Music by Noncertipicated Teachers, 1962-63 



School Size 




Per Cent 




Art 


Hoctfl/tflh 


Mmio 


Bdow 600 


2.6 


12.9 


7.1 


600-999 


12.1 


6.6 


1.8 


1,000-1,499 


2.6 


6.0 


0.3 


1,600+ 


0.0 


4.7 


0.0 



fields was found in small high schools. Teachers working in 
the area of their certification in all fields increased as the size 
of the high school increased. Larger percentages of pupils were 
instructed in science by noncertlficated teachers, regardless of 
the size of school, than in any other subject area. 



Class Size in Georgia High Schools 

Table 15 shows that, in general, the smallest classes and, 
therefore, those most costly per pupil are to be found in the 
smallest high schools. Most Georgia high school class sizes in 



TABLE 16 

Per Cent op Classes op Various Sizes by 
Size op School, 1962-63 



School Size 
(Pupils 
Enrolled) 


Per Cent of Classes in 
Following Class Size Pupil Ranges: 




1-10 11-15 


10-20 


21-25 


26-90 


91-95 


96-40 


Below 100 


11.2 23.2 


28.8 


20.0 








100-249 


14.0 


18.8 


20.2 


20.4 






260-499 




13.3 


19.7 


24.6 


20.8 




500-999 




11.3 


18.1 


30.6 


21.1 




1,000-1,499 




9.3 


19.2 


32.6 


22.7 




1,600-1,999 






14.7 


30.6 


26.6 


12.3 


2,000+ 






13.6 


28.9 


24.6 


19.3 



1962-63 fell in the range of 21-35 pupils. The mode of class 
sizes for high schools of 500 or more pupils is in the 26-30 pupil 
range, which is the optimum size for effective teaching without 
undue strain on the teacher, while providing instruction at a 
reasonable per pupil cost. 

The general picture obtained from the preceding tabular 
data and analysis is that Georgia high schools with over 500 
students have more adequate programs and better prepared in- 
structional staff than do high schools with fewer than 500 pu- 
pils enrolled. The most adequate programs and best prepared 
teachers are found in high schools with over 1,500 pupils. 
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These findings are not unique to Georgia. A study of more 
than 3,700 high schools in nine southern states, including Geor- 
gia, support the conclusion reached on the effect of school size 
on program adequacy in Georgia high schools. 

In the light of the preceding discussion, the present size 
distribution of Georgia high schools takes on added significance. 
During 1962-63, the State operated 245, or 59 per cent of its 
high schools, with fewer than 500 pupils. Only 20 high 
schools, or approximately 5 per cent of the total, enrolled as 
many as 1,500 pupils. It is clear, therefore, that the majority 
of Georgia’s high schools cannot offer the programs or support- 
ing services necessary to make secondary school education a 
positive force in Georgia’s plan for progress. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Some of the data used to demonstrate the inadequacies of the 
program of secondary education in Georgia also reflect on the 
adequacy of the program of elementary education. The data on 
failure and retardation in the elementary grades, reported ear- 
lier in Table 5, reflect the inadequacies of the curriculum in the 
elementary schools. Dropout data on the elementary school age 
pupils were shown in Table 6. Field studies have shown re- 
peatedly that the foundation for later dropout and failure is 
laid in poor home environment and early school experiences. If 
the dropout loss among Georgia’s youth is to be significantly re- 
duced, dramatic improvements must be made in the organiza- 
tion and operation of elementary schools in the State. 

Schools can no longer afford to concentrate their efforts 
primarily on one group of children, to the partial or total exclu- 
sion of other groups of children. Slow, average, and high abili- 
ty pupils must be served equally well and must be helped to de- 
velop their full potentialities. Underdeveloped persons of any 
ability level are likely to become a burden to themselves, their 
families, and their society in future years. Even in 1965 the 
undereducated of past decades place a heavy burden on the con- 
science and physical resources of the more fortunate in Ameri- 
ca. Unemployment, crime, general social unrest, and many oth- 
er problems of the day frequently can be related to an inade- 
quate educational preparation. 

Characteristics of a Good Elementary School 

Many adults in Georgia and elsewhere in the United States 
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vividly recall their own experiences in a rural, one- or two- 
teacher elementary school. It is pleasant to reminisce about 
the days when schools consisted of one room, a path, cotton va- 
cation each fall, and a sincere, half-educated, young teacher 
who did her best to provide instruction in all subjects and at 
every grade level. 

These schools, their teachers, and a world for which their 
educational programs were adequate have all disappeared from 
Georgia. Georgia children of today need an enriched curricu- 
lum, more highly trained teachers, and an array of specialized 
facilities if they are to become ready for high school, college, and 
life itself in the twenty-first century. Most of the current discus- 
sion of quality education is centered around high school pro- 
grams and their ability to prepare students for college and ca- 
reers. For this reason, it would be well to discuss briefly some 
of the standards that a good elementary school should strive for 
in preparing the student for high school. 

Administrative services. The operation of a modem ele- 
mentary school program is a tremendously complicated task. If 
classroom teachers are to be left free for work with children, if 
the efforts of one teacher are to be coordinated with those of 
others, and if adequate programs of specialized services are to 
be established and maintained, a nonteaching, supervising elem- 
entary school principal is needed to head the school. Such a 
person should have a record of successful elementary school 
t^ching, should have graduate training in school administra- 
tion and supervision, and should possess the personal character- 

wtics necessary to work closely with young children and their 
teachers. 

Secretarial services. The elementary school principal should 
have at least one full-time secretary to relieve him and his staff 
of unnecessary clerical tasks. Principals and teachers obvi- 
ously should not be forced to waste their time in answering 
the telephone, operating the duplicating machines, or maintain- 
ing the filing system of the school. On the other hand, if the 

school is to operate efficiently all of these things must be 
done. 

Supervisory and consultant services. Most elementary 
schools in Georgia operate on a self-contained or modified self- 
contained classroom plan where teachers are expected to as- 
sume major^ responsibility for eight or ten subject areas. The 
average individual is not equipped upon college graduation to 
do an excellent job in mathematics, science, social studies, mu- 
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sic, art, health and safety, physical education, and the language 
arts. Even if a teacher had superior capabilities in each sub- 
ject area when he graduated from college, his knowledge would 
likely become out of date within a few years. 

Elementary school teachers, therefore, need to have availa- 
ble to them the services of helping teachers, subject area con- 
sultants, and general supervisors who will work with them in 
curriculum development and over-all improvement of the in- 
structional program. School systems enrolling from 1,000 to 2,- 
000 elementary school pupils cannot afford a full staff of these 
specialists. Even in large school systems which persist in main- 
taining very small attendance centers, it is difficult to schedule 
maximum use of specialized services. 

Libraries. According to the American Library Associa- 
tion, every child should have access to a book collection of from 
6,000 to 10,000 volumes. The cost of such a collection and the 
reference material, shelving, and furniture to accompany it can 
easily total $20,000 or $25,000. While such an expenditure can 
be justified readily for schools enrolling 600 to 700 pupils, 
smaller attendance centers will usually have to settle for inade- 
quate materials and facilities. 

LibrariaTts. An elementary school child should have con- 
tact with a trained children’s libiarian each week. The librarian 
should show him how to use reference materials, introduce him 
to new books, and instruct him in the use of a library as a re- 
search tool. The librarian also should have free time to work 
with teachers in coordinating library services with the regular 
instructional program. 

Elementary schools enrolling from 176 to 300 pupils can 
function with a half-time librarian. Larger schools need one or 
more full-time librarians. Whenever possible, the librarian 

should have an assistant to handle routine mending and clerical 
tasks. 

Health services. Many vision, hearing, and other physical 
defects first become apparent in the elementary school years. 
Unless they are detected early, the child suffers needless educa- 
tional retardation. In addition, young children are susceptible 
to a great number of common childhood diseases, some of which 
can become quite serious. 

A trained nurse should be available to work with other 
members of the elementary school staff, with parents, and with 
children in providing health services. An occasional visit by 
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the nurse is not enough. Slie should be in the school a part of 
every day. 

Guidance and counseling. Much is made of the fact that 
youths in high school need to have access to extensive guidance 
and counseling services. Many secondary schools are moving to 
provide three or four times as many guidance counselors as 
were available in 1960. Dr. James B. Conant and others re- 
cently have recommended that one full-time trained guidance 
counselor be provided for each 250 high school pupils. 

Persons experienced in the field often point out that the 
emotional problems which cause high school youths to drop out 
of school appear in the elementary school years. Good elementa- 
ry schools of the future will need the services of a part- or full- 
time counselor to work with children who show signs of devel- 
oping emotional disturbance or social maladjustment. 

Services for exceptional children. Authorities in the field 
estimate^ that about 8 per cent of the children in an average 
community differ from the norm enough to require a special 
education program.^ Gifted, mentally handicapped, emotionally 
disturbed, and physically impaired children all can progress un- 
der the guidance of specially trained personnel, if they are pro- 
vided with the adapted facilities and materials required to work 
with these children. 

In most cases, even a relatively large elementary school of 
from 600 to 700 pupils will not have sufficient population to 
justify its own special education rooms. "When exceptional chil- 
dren from two or more large schools are pooled, however, it is 
possible to provide specialized services in a regular school set- 
ting. For these children to receive a good education, then, it is 
necessary to either maintain a school district large enough to 
include minimum enrollments for special education classes or to 
work out a cooperative agreement among school districts. 

Physical facilities. In addition to a well stocked and equipped 
school library, discussed earlier, an elementary school should 
have a series of outdoor play areas and indoor space designed 
for the physical education program. It also should be provided 
with a cafeteria equipped to serve a nutritious lunch, a health 
room for the school nurse, an administrative suite for the piin- 
cipal and secretarial staff, and one or more resource rooms for 
the use of guidance counselors, speech therapists, remedial teach- 
ers, and others who come to the school to work with children 
outside the regular classroom setting. 
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Summary 

^ Prom the above discussions, it is obvious that if Geoxi^ia 
children are to receive an excellent education— -which is likely 
to be a minimum program within a few years — larger elementa- 
ry schools must be provided. The research supported a 600-to 
700-pupiI size range. Elementary schools with 1,000 or move 
pupil population, on the other hand, are likely to become factory- 
like in their operation. Principals become completely tied up 
in management aspects of their jobs and must work through 
assistant principals, head teachers, or secretaries. Individual 
children of five, six, or seven years of age can easily become lost 
in such an operation, negating all of the advantages which 
might be gained by providing increased specialized facilities 
and services in the building. The major focus of American 
education, now as never before, must be in an ability to discover 
and help develop the unique characteristics of each child. With- 
out that focus, the whole system will fail in its mission. 

STAFFING FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

The discussion of inadequacies in the present state pro- 
-ams of ^^lementary and secondary education emphasizes that 
innovation.^ of major scope are required throughout the instruc- 
tional programs, especially in the smaller school systems. It 
seems clear that this will not happen vfithout qualified educa- 
tional leadership at the local school system level. 

The report of the Joint House and Senate Education Study 
Committee quoted previously in this discussion commented on 
the quality of local school administration in Georgia ; 

Many instances of poor administration on the local 
level were reported to the Committee. There is great 
concern about the^ lack of qualification and lack of educa- 
tional leadership in many system superintendents. (4) 

Small school districts usually do not employ the most high- 
ly qualified superintendents. In the first place, the challenge to 
superiority is lacking. In the second place, the salaries are 
much too low to command the limited supply of available tal- 
ent. In addition, small districts are noted for penuriousness in 
financial support and for “nit-picking” local politics that defeat 
whatever aspiration an administrator might have for excellence 
in his own performance. The small school district adminis- 
trator is rather like an “Admiral in the Swiss navy,” being re- 
quired to serve as both Captain and crew. 
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The issue is especially critical in Georgia. The State De- 
partment of Education reported in 1965 that superintendents 
have less than 4 years of college training, and 34 have 6-year 
certificates.” Only 34 out of 196! The national association of 
superintendents noiv requires a six-year planned program of 
preparation for admission to the organization. A 5-year mas- 
ter’s degree is normally expected of teachers and principals in 
better school systems. It is, therefore, evident that the pro- 
posed standard requiring only a master’s degree for superinten- 
dents is low and is still not adequately met. 

Specialized Staff Services 

Every school employee justifies his cost with some type of 
service, direct or indirect, to pupils and teachers. Some who are 
not engaged in the teaching-learning process are in daily con- 
tact with pupils (bus drivers) ; others have more limited contact 
but are equally important (visiting teacher) ; and still others 
may have no contact (maintenance, purchasing, etc.) but are 
essential. The ^truism that the teacher is the most important 
factor in learning can be extended to the statement that person- 
al services hold the key to quality education. Indeed, the per- 
sonal service payroll consumes 80-90 per cent of the current ex- 
pense dollar in public education, so that the educational oppor- 
tunity bought by the school dollar is chiefly personal services, 
specialists preferred. 

V, chief differences among schools and school systems can 
be teaced to differences in the adequacy of personal services 
rendered, which is a function of who and how many are em- 
ployed. Any major enterprise, including public education, can 
show that personal services are upgraded with supervision, 
coordination, and effective leadership and that efficiency is in- 
creased by providing adequate tools for the job. For this reason 
quality and adequacy run hand in hand with the number and 
competence of staff services provided in school systems. Some 
of these services — ^principal, librarian, and counselor — ^are in 
such constant demand that they are provided in every good 
school. Others, such as a school physician or a research spe- 
cialist, may serve the entire system. 

Criteria of minimum school size frequently are expressed 
in terms of staff positions ; “a nonteaching principal,” ”a full- 
time trained librarian,” and ”one guidance specialist for each 
300-500 pupils.” When curriculum and teaching experts arrive 
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at their minimum requirements of “three sections per grade 
taught” in order to provide for individual diiferences in ability 
and breadth of program, their criteria are compatible and in 
harmony with staffing standards. Georgians RecoTMi/i&udBd 
Standwr^/^ dated April 21, 1965, state with justification that 
the minimum goal for a school center should be : 

A nonteaching certified principal 
A nonteaching certified librarian 
One or more guidance counselors 
One or more school clerks 
Custodial and maid service 
Lunchroom manager 

The school system staff also has some definite criteria in 
iYiQ Recommended Standards, The School Code names the su- 
perintendent as one such person. Specialists in teacher and pu- 
pil personnel services identify many technical and professional 
requirements which only specialists can render. Desirably, 
school systems should be large enougn to provide these services 
and others : 

Attendance — ^Visiting teacher 
Business administration — ^Data Processing 
Instructional supervision 

Arts and paphics — ^health — language arts — ^music educa- 
tion — special education — vocational and adult education 

Pupil Service Coordination 

Food services — ^guidance — dental hygiene — nursing — ^psy- 
chological — speech therapy-transportation — ^visual aids 
— ^welfare and social work 

Plant Management 
Planning — custodial — ^maintenance 
Besearch and Development 

No unit measures for allocating these central staff posi- 
tions can be adopted. General practice indicates one supervisor 
for about 40 teachers, but school systems vary in the academic 
area specialist they choose first, A school nurse generally is 



♦Committee on Standards, Recommended Standards for Elementary and 
Secondary Schools in Georgia, Report to the Georgia State Board of Edu- 
cation, April 21, 1965 (Mimeo). 
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assigned 2,000 pupils. One educational psychologist is recom- 
mended for each 6,000 pupils in large school systems, but there 
is a variety of fields in which various psychologists may special- 
ize: educational measurement; psychiatry; psychometry; emo- 
tional disturbances; social psychology; and learning psycholo- 
gy. Thus, a system of about 16,000 pupils could probably justify 
three of these types of psychological technicians. In the ab- 
sence of general criteria, central staff ratios are most frequent- 
ly cited on the basis of 1 per 375 pupils in ADA, but there is no 
guidance as to priorities, except general practice in other states 
where the critical importance of these fiervices is recognized. 

Seven Ohio school systems, each enrolling from 10,000 to 
20,000 pupils, show the following among their 1964-65 staff 
positions : 



Staff Position 
Principals 
Supervisors 
Counselors (H. S.) 
Psychologists 
Speech Therapists 
Nurses 
Librarians 
Secretaries ^ 

Asst. Superintendents 
A-V Coordinators 



Average No. Employed 

26.0 

8.3 

13.0 

2.3 

3.3 

4.3 

8.0 

46.0 

3.0 

1.0 



To make a practical application of staffing practice for 
Georgia, a theoretical school system of 10,000 pupils has been 
derived from average enrollment distributions among four se- 
lected Georgia systems which now enroll at least this many pu- 
pils (Clarke, Gwinnett, Laurens-Dublin, and Spalding). Such a 
hypothetical system would have the following grade distribu- 
tion: 



Grade 1 


1,120 




Grade 8 


820 


2 


1,005 




9 


790 


3 


980 




10 


695 


4 


930 




11 


560 


5 


905 




12 


430 


6 


895 








7 


870 


6,706 




Total 



3,295 

10,000 



The application of local high school criteria has been on 
two bases : minimum enrollment of 500 and a minimum of 100 
seniors in each school. For a grades 8-12 five-year high school 
of 600, input in Grade 8 must be 124 pupils. Grade 12 would 
have only 66 pupils. For a Grade 12 class of 100 pupils, input 
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in Grade 8 would have to be 188, and total school enrollment 
would be 758 students. 

A theoretical organization plan for this system of 10,000 
pupils, based upon the 6-3-3 pattern of operation, might be as 
follows ; 

Senior high schools (10-12) 3 of 560 avg. size 

Junior high schools (7-9) 5 of 500 avg. size 

Elementary schools (1-6) 10 of 500 avg. size 

Allotted Teachers: Elementary 223 

Secondary 122 

Add’l. Inst. Staff 50 
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Local Service Personnel 


Systemwide Service Personnel 


Principals 


18 Superintendent 


1 


Librarians 


13 Asst. Supts. 


2 


Counselors 


18 Coordinators 


8 


Lunch managers 


18 Business office 


4 


Custodians 


44 Supervisors 


5 


Clerks 


18 Visiting teachers 


2 


Bus drivers 


? Speech therapists 


2 




Nurses 


4 




Psychologist 


1 




Secretaries 


15 




Plant foremen 


5 



The 1963-64 annual report to the General Assembly tabu- 
lates “system-wide personnel” in Table IX, ADA in Table VIII, 
and “noninstructional employees” for local schools in Table X. 
The sample systems used in the present survey range from no 
systemwide staff reported by Glascock, Chattahoochee, and 
West Point and the 1 for 1,271 pupils in Hogansville to 22 
reported by LaGran^e for 5,384 pupils in ADA, giving a ratio 
of 1 per 245. 

The following large county systems were checked as a ba- 
sis of comparison : 





Systemwide 


Ratio 


System 


Staff Positions 


per ADA 


Bibb County 


74 


435 


Clarke County 


28 


315 


DeEalb County 


107 


505 


Fulton County 


114 


240 


Glynn County 


27 


401 


Muscogee County 


128 


279 


Average 




362.5 



It should be noted that the average for these larger and broad- 
er school programs is quite close to the “rule of thumb” of 375 
in a medium sized system. Ratios for all school systems with 
over 10,000 pupils in ADA varied from 1 per 163 to 1 per 814, 
however, indicating a wide range in local effort even among 
large systems. 

If the staff personnel assigned to individual schools are in- 
cluded, the staff-pupil ratio becomes smaller. Griffiths and oth- 
ers (2, pp. 300-306) cite ratios of from 256:1 to 300:1 when lo- 
cal school staffs are included, and a minimum of 25 full-time 
administrators and supervisors for an ADA of 5,000; whereas 
Dawson’s data, reduced 25 per cent to modern pupil-teacher ra- 
tios, would suggest 31 central staff employees for 9,000 pupils, 
a ratio of 290:1. Georgia should not attempt to establish a 
general staffing pattern, but should seek a criterion of enroll- 
ment which can afford adequate positions. 

SUMMARY OF THE CRITERIA FOR ADEQUATE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE CENTER ORGANIZATION 

Preceding sections of the survey report have suggested the 
need for a basic reorganization of Georgia school districts. Par- 
ticular emphasis has been placed on establishment of districts 
which are large enough to offer a comprehensive educational 
program at a reasonable cost. A review of educational re- 
search, for example, led to the conclusion that a school district 
should serve from 15,000 to 20,000 pupils, with 10,000 pupils as 
a minimum. In a school system of that minimum size, special 
programs, specialized personnel, and supporting services can be 
offered most economically. In particular, such an adminis- 
trative unit could command quali^ir of educational leadership in 
the superintendent and in the personnel that would be neces- 
sary in the staff and services positions. The criterion for excel- 
lence is staff leadership for educational planning and personal 
services. The methods by which local administrative leadership 
is selected must come in for close scrutiny. Elected officials, 
whether they are in education or other governmental functions, 
must continuously “run” for office. It would be much better if 
the local boards of education were elected on a nonpartisan ba- 
sis, and the superintendent of schools was then selected by the 
elected board on the basis of high professional qualifications to 
administer the educational program best suited for that partic- 
ular district. 

The local administrative unit is the unit which plans. 
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staffs, finances, operates, and services the programs of educa- 
tion carried on in the elementary and secondary school attend- 
ance centers. A local school administrative unit having 10,000 
students should be capable of attracting the best educational 
leadership; carrying on research, experimentation, pupil ad- 
justments, and instructional innovation; and effecting proper 
coordination with the other educational agencies in the State. 

In view of the diverse problems of program, dropouts, and 
personnel, the State should provide for fewer and for much 
larger local school administrative units. There is reason and re- 
search to support the policy that no high school should be ap- 
proved with fewer than 100 academics in the graduating class. 
Thus, it appears that high school attendance centers within the 
State should enroll at least 600 pupils, with from 800 to 1,200 
pupil attendance centers provided whenever feasible. Future 
junior high school centers in Georgia should enroll from 600 to 
1,200 pupils and no junior high school should he designed and 
operated for fewer than 300 pupils. Elementary school attend- 
ance centers in the State should serve a minimum of 176 pu- 
pils in grades 1-6. The analysis indicates that most elementary 
schools should enroll 300 or more pupils, with from 600 to 700 
pupil schools wherever transportation and other limiting fac- 
tors will permit. These are characteristics of school systems 
that are noted for their quality programs, which Georgia has 
set as the goal of the M.F.P.E. 

GEORGIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS WHICH CURRENTLY 
MEET SURVEY CRITERIA 

It would be ideal if model school systems, based on the cri- 
teria developed by the survey staff, could be established now 
and operated experimentally in Georgia. The evidence obtained 
in such experiments would provide answers to many questions 
concerning the feasibility and potential advantages of larger 
school attendance and district units. 

Time and circumstance, of course, hardly allow such large 
scale experiments. Fortunately, Georgia already has several 
school districts that meet most of the criteria established by the 
survey staff. To determine to what extent increased size and 
centralized operations may have resulted in increased educa- 
tional opportunities for boys and girls, visits were made to some 
of these districts. Salient features of two of these districts are 
described in the sections which follow. 
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School District A 

District A is a unified city-county system serving a popula- 
tion of approximately 60,000 people. In 1964-65, about 10,000 
children attended elementary and secondary schools in the 
district. 

School District A is somewhat unique in (Georgia in that it 
has been predominantly urban for almost a century. It is, how- 
ever, located in the center of an extensive rural area and has 
been the recipient of large numbers of migrants from surround- 
ing farms. Industrial development within the district has ab- 
sorbed many of these workers in recent years. 

Associated with migration from the rural areas has come a 
drying up of unskilled farm jobs. Because of automation and 
other advances, the industries and service institutions of the 
county are unable to offer extensive employment for men and 
women without specialized skills. Recently, leading citizens 
have become quite interested in broadening the program of 
technical training opportunities for the unskilled and transient 
workers of the community. 

School attendance centers. District A operates 16 public 
schools, all of them approved by the Georgia Accrediting Com- 
mission. In addition, the district coordinates adult, vocational, 
and technical education programs in the community. 

The smallest elementary school in District A enrolls more 
than 170^ pupils and has at least one teacher per grade. Most of 
the district’s elementary schools are considerably larger, falling 
well within the recommended 500 to 700 pupil range. 

A separate system of junior high school education has been 
developed in the county, something not found in most Georgia 
school districts. District A recognizes that adolescents have 
unique problems and needs and provides a specialized program 
which bridges the gap between the elementary schools and the 
senior high school program. 

Senior high schools in District A have pupil enrollments in 
the 800 to 1,400 pupil range. Thus, they fall generally within 

the pattern recommended by available research and the survey 
staff report. 

Instrtictio'nal programs. Probably the most impressive 
characteristic of the instructional program in District A is the 
range and breadth of subject offerings. Sequential programs in 
art, music, science, and physical education are offered in the 
elementary schools, in addition to the usual skill and tool sub- 
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jects. High school pupils also are provided a comprehensive 
program designed to serve those who wish to continue on to col- 
lege, those who wish to develop an employable skill, and those 
who desire a general program leading to the high school 
diploma. 

Children with handicaps who reside in School District A 
are able to receive extensive help. Underachievers, those with 
speech handicaps, the mentally retarded, and other pupils with 
special problems are offered programs of assistance within the 
framework of the public schools and in cooperation with other 
community agencies. Through agreements with an institution 
of higher education located in the school district, it is possible 
to refer children to a reading clinic, a health center, a center 
for psychological services, and other special facilities. 
Eelationships with the local college also involve consultant 
help, work with student teachers and interns, and provision of 
inservice education courses for personnel of the district. 

Administrative leadership. In addition to a widely re- 
spected superintendent of schools who heads the total program, 
specialized managerial and administrative functions are carried 
on by a supervisor of buildings and grounds, a business manag- 
er, and a supervisor of transportation. Employment of these 
specialists not only permits efficient and well mn physical 
plant, transportation, and business affairs operations, but it 
also releases the superintendent of schools for proper attention 
to community relations and instructional leadership. Among 
other things, the superintendent is able to spend considerable 
time working with an advisory council which is composed of 
the associate superintendent and building principals in the 
school system. The work of the advisory council is concerned 
primarily with instruction and administrative matters directly 
related to instruction. 

Instructional leadership. During the 1964-65 school year, 
the central office staff of District A has been reorganized, re- 
sulting in a general upgrading of instructional i>ersonnel and 
functions. By the 1965-66 school year, it is anticipated that the 
central office staff will include an associate superintendent for 
curriculum and instruction, two directors of curriculum, a di- 
rector of pupil personnel, and a director of research. The latter 
position is entirely new to District A and comparatively rare in 
the state of Georgia. The director of research will devote most 
of his time to establishing and conducting studies related to in- 
structional improvement. 
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The existing pattern of instructional supervision will be 
continued in the 1965->66 school year. The number, area of 
specialization, and grades served by the six supervisors are in- 
dicated in Table 16. 



Number, Area, 


TABLE 16 i 

and Grades Served by Supervisors in District A 


Subject Area 


Number 


Grade Level Served I 


1 Music 


2 


1-6 


Physical Education 


1 


1-6 


Art 


2 


* , f 

1-6 i; 


! Mathematics 

1 


1 


7-12 'I 



Specialized services. Six other supervisors serve on the 
central office staff of District A. Some work directly in the 
classroom as teachers, others are coordinators with duties relat- 
ed to instruction. A third group is composed primarily of serv- 
ice personnel. The field of specialization, grade level served, 
and number of specialists in each field are shown in Table 17. 



TABLE 17 

Specialized Services Provided in District A 



Area or Field 


Number 


Grade Level Served 


Library Services 


1 


1-12 

(emphasis on 1-6) 


Visiting Teachers 


2 


1-12 


Speech Therapists 


2 


1-12 


Lunchroom Services 


1 


1-12 



Peaks of strength. School District A has had a new 
mathematics program for at least five years. Part of the suc- 
cess of the new program is attributable to the employment of a 
consultant from a midwestern university who has worked with 
teachers, principals, and members of the supervisory staff on a 
regular basis. The school district has participated in a number 
of other innovations, including nongraded primaries, team 
teaching, summer school for high school students, and special 
education services for exceptional children. 

^ An outstanding characteristic of the district has been a 
willingness to place the best qualified teachers in schools for 
culturally deprived youngsters. Additional compensatory edu- 
cation services for deprived youngsters are planned for the 
1965-66 school term. 

The future. Even though it is at or near the minimum 
recommended size for a Georgia school system. District A would 
benefit from expansion. Five adjoining counties are well with- 
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in the natural geographic and economic trade area of the dis- 
trict. Three of them lost population between the 1960 and 1960 
federal censuses, while District A gained more than 20 per cent 
in total population. 

Examination of maps and visits to the area indicate that it 
would be possible to organize and operate attendance centers 
within the six counties without transporting pupils for exces- 
sive distances. The total area would not be too large to admin- 
ister effectively. The average daily school membership of such 
a combination would be from 18,000 to 20,000 pupils, roughly 
double the present membership of District A but within the op- 
timum range indicated by research. 

A school district of this size could offer expanded services 
to all teachers and children. Supervisors and curriculum coor- 
dinators in fields such as social studies, science, language arts, 
and foreign languages could be made available to the staff on a 
regular basis, rather than on a contract, per diem, basis as must 
now be done. 

School District B 

School District B covers about two-thirds of a large county 
in northwest Georgia. Total population of the school district 
exceeds 100,000 persons, with slightly over 30,000 pupils en- 
rolled in grades 1-12. Much of the district's territory is cov- 
ered by suburban residential developments and light industries, 
but some sections are completely rural. 

Educators and other community planners in the county 
face tremendous problems in anticipating and making proper 
preparations for further population expansion. One of the at- 
tractions of the area undoubtedly is its school system, reputed 
to be one of the best in Georgia. 

School attendance centers. Despite its large total enroll- 
ment, District B still maintains several small elementary 
schools. Overall, however, around 96 per cent of the elementary 
school pupils in the district attend centers which serve more 
than 300 children. 

As in most other Georgia systems. District B follows a 7-5 
pattern of grade organization. Junior high schools are not a 
part of the usual operation, although two schools s^rve grades 
8 - 10 . 

All five-year high schools la District B are accredited, both 
by the State and the Southern Association of Colleges and 
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Schools. The senior high schools of the district generally serve 
large enrollments, well within the optimum size range recom- 
mended by the research in the field and the survey report. 

Instructional programs. School District B provides a 
broad instructional program at all grade levels. Music, art, phys- 
ical education, and other areas neglect*, i in some school sys- 
tems are offered at every grade level. A maximum effort is 
made to coordinate activities at one grade level or within one 
school with those in other grades and schools. On the other 
hand, individual teachers in the district are given considerable 
freedom in planning and carrying out programs designed to 
meet the needs of the particular group of youngsters in their 
classrooms. 

Special education services for exceptional children are not 
so extensive in District B as might be expected. To some de- 
gree, these pupils are given individualized instruction within a 
regular classroom setting. This approach is made possible not 
only by generally good facilities and extensive assistance for 
the regular teacher, but also by small classes. Table 18 com- 
pares average teacher-pupil ratios in District B schools with 
the state average. 



TABLE 18 

Teacher-Pupil Ratios in District B and Other 
Georgia School Systems, 1963-64 





White Pupils 




Negro Pupils 




Total, 


School 

System 


Grades 

1-7 


Grades 

8-12 


Total 


Grades 

1-7 


Grades 

8-12 


Total 


Both 

Races 


District B 
State Average 


1:23 

1:27 


1:18 

1:21 


1:21 

1:24 


1:21 

1:27 


1:16 

1:21 


1:19 

1:25 


1:21 

1:25 



Source; Georgia Public Schools Teacher-Pupil Ratio, 1963-64. State 
Departuient of Education, September, 1964, pp. 1-5. 



Administrative leadership. In addition to a competent, 
highly respected, superintendent of schools and two assistant 
superintendents — one in charge of curriculum and instruction 
and the other in charge of buildings, maintenance, and opera- 
tions— School District B has directors for finance, personnel, 
transportation, maintenance, and school lunch services. 

Administration of the school district presents some unique 
difficulties because of its elongated shape (it is nearly 76 miles 
from one end to the other) and the fact that a major city with 
its own school system is located across the center of the county. 
Maintenance crews, for example, often are forced to travel long 
distances from one job to another to handle emergency work. 
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These problems are countered to some extent by careful organi- 
zation of service crews and by dividing the county for some 
purposes. Undoubtedly, further decentralization will become 
necessary as the number of pupils and schools increases. 

ImtmcUoml leadership. A curriculum director and staif 
of helping teachers provide general supervision and leadership 
for the elementary grades. Each helping teacher works with a 
group of schools, serving both nontenure and tenure teachers. 
Nontenure elementary school teachers, particularly, are given a 
great deal of assistance and inservice training. Tenure teach- 
ers in the elementary schools are visited on a less frequent ba- 
sis, but adequate provision is made to render assistance whenev- 
er it is needed. Every effort is made to relieve helping teachers 
of any administrative or supervisory function. Teachers and 
principals are asked not to burden them with administra- 
tive type problems and it is clearly specified that helping teach- 
ers should spend all of their time in classrooms. This policy 
not only directs the efforts of the helping teacher to the 
classroom — ^where it is most needed — ^but also tends to preserve 
the autonomy of the individual school principal. 

Music, physical education, art, and other subject fields are 
coordinated at all grade levels by specialists operating out of 
District B central offices. Consultants in social studies, language 
arts, science, mathematics, business education, and home eco- 
nomics work with appropriate high school staff members. 

Peaks of strength. While a number of innovations and 
outstanding practices are now in progress in District B, includ- 
ing an excellent school library program, nongrading, team 
teaching, and the like, the procedures which have been devel- 
oped for inducting new elementary school teachers deserve spe- 
cial notice. Many school systems in the United States face the 
necessity of employing large numbers of new teachers each 
year, but few provide an intensive, planned program to assist 
them in developing their full potentialities. School District B 
is a notable exception. 

First year nontenure teachers in the elementary schools 
are briefed initially on administrative policies and are intro- 
duced to consultants in the various curricular areas. Each sub- 
ject area consultant is given an hour or more at a meeting be- 
fore school opens to explain his area, demonstrate some ap- 
propriate teaching approaches, and describe the services availa- 
ble ^ilsrough his office. After school has been open for about 
two months, teachers in the two halves of the district are 
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brought together for separate “materials fairs” where they 
have an opportunity to examine outstanding posters, charts, 
and other items from elementary school classrooms in the coun- 
ty. At another materials fair, held late in the spring, the new 
teachers themselves bring materials and share ideas. 

During this first year in District B classrooms, new teach- 
ers are visited on a regular basis. Helping teachers not only 
observe in the classrooms, but take an active part in the plan- 
ning and teaching process. Thus, a partnership, rather than an 
inspection relationship, is developed early among members of 
the central office staff and classroom teachers of the district. 

Second year nontenure teachers in the elementary schools 
are given intensive training in techniques of reading and the 
other language arts. After a preschool workshop with a con- 
sultant from one of the leading textbook publishers, helping 
teachers arrange to schedule many of their visits for the read- 
ing or language skill class periods. The helping teachers assist 
in planning a full day’s reading activity, demonstrate approach- 
es to reading instruction, and participate in work with pupils in 
the classroom. 

Two or three times during the school year, second year 
nontenure elementary school teachers are brought together to 
share their experiences. Methods of grouping, approaches to 
teaching a reading group, and techniques for helping individual 
children with serious reading problems are discussed and evalu- 
ated. Throughout, the teachers are encouraged to try new ideas 
of their own. 

Third year nontenure elementary school teachers concen- 
trate on improving the quality of unit teaching in their class- 
rooms. After the preschool workshop, each one chooses a spe- 
cial project for the year or does a “breadth and depth” unit of 
work with her group. Most choose the breadth and depth unit. 
In this activity, the teacher is asked to utilize as many material 
and human resources as possible, and to refine her skill in inte- 
grating various kinds of content and activities into a coordinat- 
ed program. 

Helping teachers are available to assist the third year 
teacher and sharing sessions are held, as in previous years. The 
principal, of course, is closely involved in all of this activity 
and no attempt is made to circumvent or usurp his adminis- 
trative and supervisory prerogatives. By the end of her third 
year, the new District B teacher has undergone an intensive 
and valuable “on-the-job4raining” which should not only en- 
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hance her competence in that system but also in future positions. 
The main beneficiaries, however, are the boys and girls in Dis- 
trict B who receive a superior instructional program because of 
the orientation procedures. 

The future. School District B can expect to keep growing 
and to face continuing problems of providing facilities and staff 
for children. However, the present nucleus of professional tal- 
ent and operating programs should be able to overcome these 
problems as they appear. 

Per pupil cost of operation i'« District B is somewhat high- 
er than the average for Georgia but is still well below the na- 
tional average. One reason that per pupil expenditures in the 
District are higher than the average for Georgia, of course, is 
the fact that class sizes have been held down to reasonable lev- 
els. Pew could argue that such a policy is extravagant. 

Summary 

As indicated in the preceding discussions, the survey staff 
is convinced that both school District A and school District B 
are currently offering programs which are superior in many 
respects. The survey staff feels that many of the strengths to be 
found in these two Georgia school districts are a result of 
sufficient size. 

Frequent reference is made in Georgia to outstanding per- 
sons who work in each of these two districts. This, too, is sig- 
nificant. The ability to attract and hold topflight personnel 
often is a function of school district size. Indeed, the ability to 
employ and hold any personnel with highly desirable, but speci- 
alized, competencies requires a pupil population large enough to 
justify their full-time services. In cases where more highly 
specialized services, such as classes for the blind, are needed 
but cannot be justified even in a large school system, interdis- 
trict agreements should be reached for provision of educational 
services. 
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CHAPTER 4 

APPLICATION OP CRITERIA 
TO SELECTED CASES 



The most immediate educational concern of the individual 
child and his parents is the particular school which the child 
attends and the adequacy of the program offered at his grade 
level. To the student in any elementary or secondary school, 
it makes little difference whether his school board is operating 
one, two, or a dozen similar schools. Measures of effectiveness 
of entire school systems must be taken where the individual 
child is taught. 

Despite this truism, the number of schools operated by a 
district is important to the pupil. It is equally important, 
though of differing interest, to parents and to childless taxpay- 
ers. The administrative, supervisory, and technical services that 
support and strengthen a school are increased in quantity and 
quality as more schools are added to the system. 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT IN SELECTED AREAS 

Some states, such as New York, have a policy that each 
district should operate at least one K-6 elementary school and 
one 7-12 high school, although it is not compulsory. Others, 
such as Oklahoma, permit a school district to operate only one 
elementary school. Still others tolerate districts that operate 
no school, but gain a tax advantage when they contract for 
services elsewhere. In none of these minimum situations is 
there a staff of resource specialists to upgrade the quality of 
educational experiences offered the individual child. If the sys- 
tem is larger, with additional school centers, these specialists 
are more justifiable, the tax base tends to broaden, the cost per 
pupil in a given subject declines, and the educational opportuni- 
ties increase. Thus, the child, the parent, and the taxpayer all 
benefit from larger administrative units. 

Probably the most difficult problem in planning educational 
reorganization is keeping in mind the distinct separateness of 
local school criteria and school systetn criteria, while preserv- 
ing an understanding of their inseparable relationships. For 
example, several southern states have maintained basically 
county school district systems for almost a century, but until 
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recently a large number of one-room schools was operated by 
these large districts. Simultaneously, most of these states with 
basic county units have given autonomy and independence to 
some small-town districts. Making school systems larger does 
not guarantee reorganization of school centers, but it makes it 
easier to do so. 

Georgia has experienced school organization developments 
very much like those cited, but the lessons learned must be re- 
membered as one reviews the nine case studies. The feasibility 
of three high schools for Chattahoochee, Marion, Stewart, and 
Webster counties is reported in the following pages, but empha- 
sis is on a school center. There is no evidence that these four 
counties, no more and no less, should be constituted as a single 
d,istrict of school government. Indeed, the four together can 
provide fewer than 5,000 pupils. 

It is possible that the fewer than 1,000 pupils in Schley 
County and the 606 pupils in Quitman County should be includ- 
ed in a six-county school district. Or, it might be feasible to 
administer from Columbus all the schools in these four counties 
plus those in Talbot and Harris counties. There is no way to 
test the merits of these alternatives, for any of these options 
should afford the children in any one of the four counties a 
broader, richer, higher quality educational opportunity at lower 
per capita cost than they could otherwise have. This is the pur- 
pose of school system reorganization. 

Much of reorganization planning must be done arbitrarily. 
Travel over the counties confirms the fact that the four-county 
area could be administered as a single school system with great- 
er economy, efficiency, and adequacy than could be done sepa- 
rately. The same conclusion applies to Quitman, Randolph, Clay, 
and Calhoun counties; but it probably would apply also if 
Stewart, Webster, and Terrell counties were combined with 
these four. Such a seven-county area would lie almost wholly 
within a 30-mile radius of Cuthbert, and any central staff serv- 
ices provided could be administered quite efficiently in an area 
of this size. Whereas school attendance centers have definite 
limits to their service areas in terms of pupil travel time, these 
criteria are not applicable to school system service areas. A 
radius of either one hour by automobile or 40 miles by road 
probably would be arbitrary but quite reasonable limits. Geor- 
gia has indicated that a 60-mile radius is reasonable for voca- 
tional school students. Certainly, many areas larger than this 
are served by single boards and their professional staffs. A rea- 
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sonable service area is closer to Senatorial District size rather 
than county size. 

Within outside limits and with sufficient population densi- 
ty, there is no reason why school systems should not be smaller 
than a county. However, no justification for a smaller system 
was found in the nine case studies, including the Rome or La- 
Grange city systems. Neither of these urban centers and their 
suburbs should be permitted to operate separately, for there are 
too few children in the remaining parts of these counties and 
trade areas to afford optimum school systems. 

No reason was found to require school system boundaries 
to follow county lines. Of course, boundary conformity with 
a county or some other civil unit facilitates administration 
of the ad valorem tax program and coordination with other 
civil government services. A school district boundary could 
easily follow the meander line of a creek or river, for ex- 
ample, if it were sensible to do so. The important point is that 
boundaries, wherever drawn, should be definite, clearly estab- 
lished, and generally known, in the manner of the Congres- 
sional and Senatorial districts. 

Respect for Local Interests 

One of the differences between the criteria for local schools 
and local school systems (attendance center vs. administrative 
unit) is that the former are under the discretionary control of a 
local school board, whereas the latter are under constitutional 
and statutory control. Furthermore, criteria for local schools 
can be rather definite and objective in terms of measured miles 
or clocked travel time, numerical count of students, and so on. 
School system areas are not subject to definite and objective 
criteria. Also, patrons of a given school live in proximate neigh- 
borhoods, have many mutual acquaintances, and generally work 
together in church and civic affairs. These relationships do not 
continue in the same degree throughout a school system. 

Patrons and pupils of one school may be wholly unknown 
to those of another school in the same system, yet the district 
may meet all criteria of a superior system as it operates under 
its representative governing board. Nevertheless, various 
groups who are unknown to each other frequently share some 
cominon interests and feelings which are important in school 
district organization. The survey staff observed an interesting 
demonstration of this fact during the 1965 session of the Geor- 
gia legislature. The newspapers reported an observation by 
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one legislator that the time may be at hand when his County A 
and adjacent County B should be merged for their mutual ad- 
vantage. Soon thereafter, a school official in County B wrote a 
“letter to the editor” in which he agreed that County B proba- 
bly should be merged, but it would be with County C, for not 
till doomsday would B merge with A. 

Objective criteria and outsiders cannot identify and assess 
these local feelings of affinity and antipathy. Consequently, 
when objective criteria still leave a free choice or option as to 
the direction a merger should follow, intimate knowledge of lo- 
cal relationships, attitudes, and preferences is needed. This con- 
sideration probably is the strongest justification for local plan- 
ning of reorganization within the specifications of uniform cri- 
teria, such as the general plan followed in South Carolina in 
reducing more than 1,600 school systems to approximately 100 
within one year. 

Several weaknesses are apparent, however, in the South 
Carolina experiences: criteria were based on minimums; plan- 
ning was limited to the individual county ; the incentive was vol- 
untary eligibility for capital outlay aid rather than a state de- 
mand for quality and efficiency ; and vestiges of local whims and 
provincialism were saddled on the new systems. Finally, even 
though marked progress was made, the end results were less 
than optimum, and now have been solidified in new construction 
for another generation or two. Georgia is in a more advanced 
position and should set higher goals as criteria. Georgia also 
had a successful experience with the mandatory school legisla- 
tion of 1945. 



TESTING THE FINDINGS 

A total of 169 school centers in 18 counties comprising the 
9 study areas was visited to assess the feasibility of reorganiz- 
ing school administrative units and attendance areas. These vis- 
its were not on the order of school building surveys but were 
close “operational” examinations. One member of the team 
had retired as chief of the school plant section of the USOE. 
and the other was the retired director of school plant services 
in Georgia. They were able to combine judgments which repre- 
sent a high level of professional competence. 

In these visits, the staff members also utilized the most re- 
cent school plant surveys and the school bus route maps cur- 
rently filed in the state offices, which noted the location, type, 
and size of each school center. Their primary concern, there- 
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fore, was focused upon local school centers, expanding, where 
appropriate, to consider the district governmental plan indicat- 
ed. The survey director later followed these visits with a tour 
through the same 18 counties, with major concern for the ad- 
ministration and operation of school systems in these localities. 
This section, therefore, presents a composite judgment concern- 
ing the application of minimum criteria for schools and school 
districts. 

Under each of the study areas a proposal is made relative 
to possible reorganization of the administrative unit or units. 
This is followed by a listing of, and comments relative to, each 
school in the study area. The following symbols are used after 
the name of each school : 

Code. Grades taught/number of teachers/and plant rat- 
ing. For example, 1-7/16A following the name of a school 
means that the school houses grades 1-7 ; that it has 16 teach- 
ers, including the principal; and that the plant is satisfactory 
for continued service and suitable for enlargement if needed. 
A “B” rating is the same as “A,” except that the plant should. 
not be enlarged. A “C” rating means that the plant is only 
fair, and that, eventually, the pupils should be rehoused here or 
elsewhere. A “D” rating means that the building should be 
discontinued as soon as possible and the pupils rehoused on this 
site or elsewhere. Two or more letters indicate building units 
of different ratings on the same campus. A plant may be rated 
low because of size and location, although the building as such 
may deserve a higher rating. 

Grade grouping. In general, the 7-5 type of grade group- 
ing pattern will be recommended for these study areas. This is 
established by law and seems to be the way ADA records are 
kept, although the grades are often housed on the 8-4 pattern 
in the rural schools. The eighth grade pupils have reached a 
stage in their educational experience where they should have 
more specialized programs than can be provided economically in 
small elementary school centers. Therefore, it has been as- 
sumed that Grade 8 should be housed with the high school, or 
with a middle school unit, such as the 7-9 junior high school 
found in some urban centers. 

School size. Unless transportation distances and condi- 
tions are unreasonable, the minimum size elementary school 
should have at least one teacher per grade. Two or three 
teachers per grade are preferable, with a maximum of four 
teachers per grade. In order to provide a broad variety of pro- 
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gram offerings, school centers housing grades 8-12 should enroll 
at least 100 pupils per grade, especially in each of the three last 
grades. This has been tested as a policy, although exceptions 
may have to be made in rare cases because of extreme distances 
and road conditions. 

Crossing county lines. As indicated earlier, county lines 
are not always the logical boundaries for the most efficient and 
convenient attendance areas. Georgia school officials are to be 
commended for working out pupil exchange and contract agree- 
ments in some cases, but this practice between counties could be 
extended to many more cases. This report proposes some mer- 
gers of small county school systems. Even after such mergers 
have been effected, there will still be many cases where pupils 
living on the fringe of the larger administrative units can be 
transported to and educated in neighboring school systems. In a 
few cases, this may even be extended across state lines. Ob- 
viously, wherever new lines are drawn, there will always be 
borderline cases. 

Roads. Georgia has an excellent system of highways and 
paved connecting roads. This road system, combined with a 
good transportation system, makes it possible for nearly every 
child to be brought to a school of sufficient size to provide an 
efficient and effective educational program. 

CASE STUDIES 

The follov/ing nine localities were agreed upon for applica- 
tion of tentative criteria : 

1. Bartow County and Cartersville (city) 

2. Floyd County and Kome (city) 

3. Troup County, and LaGrange, Hogansville, and West 
Point (cities) 

4. Chattahoochee, Marion, Stewart, and Webster counties 

6. Sumter and Schley counties and Americas (city) 

6. Quitman, Eandolph, Clay, and Calhoun counties 

7. Laurens County and Dublin (city), merged 

8. Jefferson County 

9. Taliaferro, Warren, Glascock, and Hancock counties 

Bartow County and Cartersville ( city) 

These two school systems should be merged as part of a 
single school administrative unit. This merger should contri- 
bute to more efficient and effective administration and operation 
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of educational programs for all children and youth of this 
area. 

Cartersville High School, 9-12/30B. Transfer Grade 9 to a 
new junior high school. 

CdrteTsville Junior High School, 7-8/17D, and Co/rtersville 
Elementary School, 4-6/17A share the same poorly-developed 
site. Acquire a 25-acre site near the senior high school; erect a 
junior high school plant thereon for grades 7-9; remove the 
present obsolete junior high school structures; supplement the 
satisfactory elementary school facilities on the present joint 
site with suitable facilities for a really good elementary school 
plant for grades 1-6. 

Cartersville Primary School, 1-3/19B. Continue as is or 
expand to include grades 1-6. 

Adairsville School, 1-12/25BD. Transfer grades 8-12 to 
enlarged Cass High School. 

Cass High School, 9-12/30AC, and Cass Elementary School, 
1-8/25CD. These two schools share a good 26-acre site. Addi- 
tional modern facilities are needed for grades 1-7, and the high 
school portion of the plant should be enlarged to 1,000 pupil 
capacity for grades 8-12. Eventually, all the buildings should 
be connected by covered walkways. 

Cloverleaf Elementary School, 1-8/18A. Transfer Grade 8 
to a new Cartersville Junior High School. 

Emerson Elementary School, 1-8/8C. Discontinue and send 
pupils (including grades 9-12 from this area) to enlarged facili- 
ties in Cartersville. 

Kingston School, 1-8/8A. Transfer Grade 8 to Cass High 
School. 

Taylorsville School, 1-12/18BC. Transfer grades 8-12 to en- 
larged facilities in Cartersville. 

Pine Log, 1-8/8C and White, 1-8/6C. Both of these schools 
should be discontinued and the pupils accommodated at Carters- 
ville, Adairsville, and Cass. 

Summer Hill High and Elementary School, 1-12/30B. Con- 
tinue for grades 1-12. 

Ba/rtow Elementary School, 1-8/18A. Transfer Grade 8 to 
Summer Hill. 

Floyd County and Rome ( city) 

Floyd County and Eome City school systems could reasona- 
bly be merged as a single school administrative unit. The fol- 
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lowing proposals regarding school centers are based on a single 
unified system. 

The grade grouping pattern proposed for the unified sys- 
tem is elementary schools of grades 1-7 around the fringe of 
the county, and the 6-3-3 pattern for schools in and near the 
city area, with adjustments to fit local conditions. 

East Rome Junior High School, 7-8/21B. Grade 9, now 
housed at East Kome High School, should be housed here, but 
the plant is too small and not suitable for enlarging. 

East Rome High School, 9-12/36B. Needs an addition if 
Grade 9 is to be kept here. 

West Rome High School, 7-12/36A. Continue for grades 
10-12 only for both city and county pupils from the west side. 
Transfer grades 7-9 to a new west-side junior high school. 

West End, 1-6/lOA. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Central RHrmry School, 1-6/llB. Continue for grades 1-6. 

North Rome, 1-6/9B. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Northside, 1-6/ 6A. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Fourth Ward, 1-7/lOD. Rehouse elsewhere. 

Elm Street, 1-6/18C. Replace on new site. 

South Rome, 1-6/7B. Continue for grades 1-6. 

East Main, 1-6/4C. Close or use for grades 1-3 with 3 
teachers. 

Eighth Ward, 1-6/lOB. Continue for grades 1-6. 

East Rome, 1-6/12B. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Alto Park, 1-8/22B. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Armuchee, 1-12/24B. Continue for grades 1-7. Transfer 
grades 8-12 to West Rome High School and to new high 
schools. 

Cave Spring, 1-12/18AC. Continue for grades 1-7 only, 

Celanese, 1-8/lOB. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Coosa, 1-12/34B. Continue for grades 1-7 only. 

Garden Lakes, 1-8/25B. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Glenwood, 1-8/16B. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Johnson, 1-12/24B. Continue for grades 1-7 only, 

McHenry, 1-8/14AC. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Midway, 1-8/18B. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Model, 1-12/41B. Continue for grades 1-7 only, 

Krannart, 1-3/8A. Continue for grades 1-3. 

Pepperell Elementary School, 1-6/21B and Pepperell High 
School, 6-12/41B. Both Pepperell schools should be relieved by 
a neio “middle school" on a suitable site as near these adjacent 
schools as possible. 
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New West Side Juniov High School, (7-9). A new junior 
high school should be erected to house pupils from the west 
side. 

New High School (8-12). A new high school should be 
erected east and north of Rome to rehouse grades 8-12 from 
Model and Johnson. 

Mary Bmks, 1-6/llB. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Anna Davis, 1-7/ 19B. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Graham Street, 1-6/6B. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Main Elementary, 1-6/lOB. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Reservoir Street, 1-6/6B. Continue for grades 1-6. 

E. S. Brown, 1-7/6B. Continue for grades 1-7. 

Main High, 7-12/36B. This overcrowded building is locat- 
ed on a small site, and plans are under way to add 11 more 
classrooms. A better solution would have been the erection of a 
new “middle school” on a suitable nearby site to house grades 
7-8 from Main High School and some Grade 6 sections to relieve 
overloaded elementary feeder schools. 

Troup County, LaGrange ( city ), Hogansville ( city ), 
and West Point ( city ) 

Troup County schools and LaGrange, Hogansville, and 
West Point city schools could reasonably be administered as a 
single school district. The following proposals regarding spe- 
cific school centers are based on such a merger : 

Cannon Street, 1-6/9B. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Dawson Street, 1-6/13C. Continue for grades 1-6 for the 
present. 

Dunson, 1-6/11 A. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Harwell Ave., 1-6/16. Burned, being replaced. 

Southwest LaGrange, 1-6/19B. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Unity, 1-6/1 IB. Continue for grades 1-6. 

Hill Street Junior High School, 7-8/13D. Replace farther 
east for grades 7-9 from both county and city. 

West Side Junior High School, 7-8/14A. Enlarge to serve 
the west side for grades 7-9. 

LaGrange High School, 9-12/37B. Transfer Grade 9 to the 
junior high schools. 

Hogansville High School, 6-12/20B. Transfer grades 8-12 
to LaGrange, remove obsolete structures, and continue for upper 
elementary grades. 

Hogansville Elementary School, 1-6/13A. Continue for lower 
elementary grades. 
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West Point Elementary School, 1-7/12C. Abandon. 

West Point High School, 8-12/ 12B. Convert for grades 1- 
7, and transfer grades 8-12 to LaGrange and/or contract with 
Lanett, Alabama. New legislation is indicated. 

Center, 1-7/ 11 A. Continue for grades 1-7. 

Gray Hill, 1-7/9A. Continue for grades 1-7. 

Hillcrest, 1-7/lOA. Continue for grades 1-7. 

Mountville, 1-7/8A. Continue for grades 1-7. 

Rosemont, 1-7/12A. Continue for grades 1-7. 

Tatum, 1-7/7A. Continue for grades 1-7. 

Troup High School, 8-12/43A. Continue for grades 10-12. 
Erect a new junior high school for grades 7-9. These two second- 
ary schools will then accommodate high school pupils from 
Hogansville and West Point, as well as some pupils from the 
southern portion of the city area. 

East Depot Street, 1-7/ 18B and East Depot Street, 8- 
12/27B. These schools are on the same campus ; and, if there is 
no substantial increase, should be continued for grades 1-12. If 
a material enrollment increase should occur, a new junior high 
for grades 7-9 would be justified. 

Jones Street, 1-7/4C. Discontinue and transfer students to 
Eight. 

Kelley, 1-7/21B. Continue for grades 1-7. 

Thomaston, 1-7/llB. Continue for grades 1-7. 

West End (Hogansville), 1-12/21BD. Continue for 1-7 only, 
and transfer high school pupils to a high school in or near La- 
Grange. 

Tenth Street (West Point), 1-7/16D. Abandon. 

Ha/rrison (West Point), 8-12/11 A. Enlarge and convert to 
1-7 school. Transfer high school pupils to a high school in or 
near LaGrange. 

Ethel Right, 1-12/37A. Continue for grades 1-12. 

Mt, Pleasant, 1-8/20A. Continue for grades 1-7, Transfer 
Grade 8 pupils to the East Depot Street School in LaGrange. 

Chattahoochee, Marion, Stewart, and Webster Counties 

Chattahoochee, Marion, Stewart, and Webster county 
school systems could reasonably be operated as part of a single 
school administrative unit, with high school centers placed in 
Richland, Buena Vista, and Lumpkin. Based on the four- 
months’ ADA, there would be about 600 pupils in the 6-year 
high school near Richland and about 476 pupils in each of the 
6-year high schools at Euenf Vista and Lumpkin. 
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Cusseta High School, 1-12/D. Abandon. Build a new plant 
for grades 1-7, and transfer grades 8-12 to a new high school 
near Kichland. 

Richland, 1-8/lOC. Continue for grades 1-7 only, and trans- 
fer Grade 8 to the new high school near Richland. 

Stewart County High School, 1-5 and 9-12/14BC. Continue 
for grades 1-7 only, and transfer grades 8-12 to a new high 
school near Richland. 

Marion County School, 1-12/26B. Continue for grades 1-7 
only, and transfer grades 8-12 to a new high school near 
Richland. 

Webster County School, 1-12/14B. Continue for grades 1- 
7 only, and transfer grades 8-12 to a new high school near 
Richland. 

Cusseta Industrial School, 1-12/ lOB. Continue for grades 
1-7 only, and transfer grades 8-12 to Buena Vista High 
School. 

Omaha School, 1-7/7A. Continue for grades 1-7. 

Lumpkin High and Industrial School, 1-6 and 9-12/81B. 
Continue as consolidated high school for grades 8-12, and erect 
a new elementary school on a new site. 

Richland Negro, 1-8/19A. Continue for grades 1-7, and 
transfer Grade 8 to Lumpkin High and Industrial School. 

Buena Vista, 1-12/31B. Continue as a consolidated high 
school for grades 8-12, and erect a new elementary school. 

Ida Lowery, 1-12/20A. Continue for grades 1-7 only, and 
transfer grades 8-12 to Buena Vista and to Lumpkin High and 
Industrial School. 

Americus City, and Sumter and Schley Courties 

Americus City, and Sumter and Schley county school systems 
could reasonably be merged into a single school administrative 
unit with two 6-year high schools both in Americus. Several 
small elementary schools in this area, some with only 18 or 20 
pupils in each grade, cannot justify a teacher per grade. 

Americus High School, 9-12/24AD. Because of the loss of 
one building by fire, this school is now using some makeshift 
facilities. The plant should be enlarged to accommodate 1,200 
pupils in grades 8-12 from this combined administrative unit, 

Furlow, 1-6/13C. Continue for grades 1-7 for the present; 
eventually, it should be replaced with modern facilities. 
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Cherokee, 1-5/12A. Enlarge to an 18- or 21-teacher school 
for grades 1-7. 

Reese Park, 6-7/12D. Abandon and rehouse pupils elsewhere. 

New Era, 1-7/7C. Abandon and house pupils in Americus. 

Hams, 1-12/17C. Discontinue and house pupils in Americus. 

Thalean, 1-7/7BD. Thalean is now using five new rooms 
and two makeshift rooms; 100 per cent of the pupils are trans- 
ported. This school is too small to continue as a permanent 
center.^ The pupils should be transferred to Americus. 

^ Union (Leslie), 1-12/16BC. Discontinue and house pupils 
in Americus. 

Anthony, Grade 8 only/5D. Abandon, and rehouse in Ameri- 
cus area. 

Schley, 1-12/15AD. ^ Continue elementary plant for grades 
1-7. Abandon the old high school plant, and transfer grades 8- 
12 to Americus. 

East View, 1-5/30B. Continue for grades 1-7. 

Staley, 6-9/23BC. Continue for grades 1-7. 

Northeast, 1-8/15B. Continue for grades 1-7, and transfer 
Grade 8 to Americus. 

Southeast, 1-8/15B. Continue for grades 1-7, and transfer 
Grade 8 to Americus. 

Westside, 1-8/18B. Continue for grades 1-7, and transfer 
Grade 8 to Americus. 

Sumter High School for Negroes, 10-12/14A. Expand to a 

capacity of 900 pupils for grades 8-12 from the merged admin- 
istrative unit. 

John H. Lewis, 1-12/23A. Continue for grades 1-7, and 
transfer grades 8-12 to Americus. In addition to the proposed 
enlargement of the new Cherokee School, two additional ele- 
mentary schools will be needed in the Americus area when the 
present obsolete facilities are abandoned. 

Quitman, Randolph, Clay, and Calhoun Counties 

Quitman, Randolph, Clay, and Calhoun county school systems 
could reasonably be merged into one segment of a single school 
administrative unit. 

Georgetown, 1-12/12CD. Abandon and transfer all grades 
to Randolph County High School and/or contract with Eufaula, 
Alabama, under new legislative authority. 

Randolph County High School and Cuthhert Elementary 
School, 1-12/32A. Enlarge building and site for grades 8-12 
for a consolidated high school for the four-county adminis- 
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County ^ grades 1-7 for Randolph 

SheUman, 1-7/6C. Abandon and transfer students to Ran- 
dolph County High School. 

Clay County Elementary and High School, 1-12/18B. Con- 
tinue fw grades 1-7, and transfer grades 8-12 to Randolph 
County High School. ^ 

1 1-8/8C. Eventually abandon. Transfer grades 

Grade 8 to Randolph County High School. 

Calhoun County High School (Edison), 1-5 and 9-12/16A. 
This is a new school on a 46-acre site. This plant should be 
converted to a consolidated elementary school for grades 1-7 
and transfer grades 8-12 to Randolph County High School. 

Leary Elementary, 1-5/5BC. Eventually abandon and trans- 
fer pupils to the new Edison plant. 

Morgan Junior High, 6-8/5D. Abandon and transfer grades 
6-7 to Edison, and Grade 8 to Randolph County High School. 

Kaigler, 1-12/18A. Continue for grades 1-7, vand transfer 
grades 8-12 to Henderson High School in Cuthbert. 

Coleman, 1-6/2D. Abandon and transfer pupils to Hender- 
son Elementary and Primary School. 

Henderson ((Cuthbert), 1-12/37A. Operate as one of two 
additional consolidated high schools for grades 8-12 in the four- 
county administrative unit, and use locally for the upper elem- 
entary grades. A new primary unit will also be needed for the 
Cuthbert area. 



Shellman Vocational School, 1-12/19A. Continue for grades 
1-7, and transfer grades 8-12 to Henderson. 

Bluffton, 1-8/5C. Eventually abandon and transfer all grades 
to Henderson Elementary and High School. 

Speight (Ft Gaines), 1-12/23A. Continue for grades 1-7, 
and transfer grades 8-12 to Henderson in Cuthbert. 

Arlington Negro, 1-8/lOA. Continue for grades 1-7, and 
transfer grades 8-12 to H. T. Singleton School in Morgan. 

Edison Negro, 1-8/llA. Continue for grades 1-7, and trans- 
fer Grade 8 to H. T. Singleton School in Morgan. 

Anderson (Leary), 1-8/lOA. Continue for grades 1-7, and 
transfer Grade 8 to H. T. Singleton School in Morgan. 

H. T. Singleton (Morgan) 1-12/19A. Enlarge and continue 
for grades 1-7 locally, and as one of the consolidated high 

schools for grades 8-12 in the four-county administrative 
unit. 
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Dublin (city^ and L,aurens County 

The city and county are to be commended for merging the 
two systems as a single school administrative unit. 

Nbw Ssnior High School. A new 900-capacity senior high 
school should be erected on a 30-acre site adjacent to the present 
stadium west of town. This new plant should house pupils in 
grades 10-12 from both the city and the county. 

Dublin High and Elementary School, 1-12/53B. This site is 
too small for the present ADA of more than 1,200 pupils in 
grades 1-12, but it would be almost impossible to correct this 
error in past planning. This plant should be used for a city- 
county junior high school for grades 7-9 from the urban area 
and grades 8-9 from the rural areas. 

Johnson Street, 1-6/7C. Convert this plant to administrative 
offices for the merged school system. 

Moore Street, 1-6/13A. Enlarge and continue for grades 

1 - 6 . 

Saxon Heights, 1-6/13BC. Enlarge site, and continue for 
grades 1-6. 

Hillcrest, 1-6/7A. Enlarge and continue for grades 1-6. 

Cadwell, 1-7/5BD. Abandon and transfer pupils to the 
present county high school plant near the intersection of State 
roads 31 and 117. 

Cedar Grove, 1-7/5BD. Abandon and transfer pupils to 
the present county high school plant. 

Dexter, 1-12/18BD. Abandon. Transfer grades 8-12 to new 
senior and present junior high schools in Dublin, and grades 

1- 7 to the present county high school and to Dudley School. 

Montrose, 1-3/3D. Abandon and transfer pupils to Dudley. 

Dudley, 4-12/15AD. Continue for 1-7 only. 

Rentz, 1-7/8C. Eventually abandon and transfer pupils to 
the present county high school plant. 

Laurens High School, 8-12/ 13 A. Convert to an elementary 
school for grades 1-7, and transfer pupils in grades 8-12 to the 
new junior and senior high school in Dublin. 

East Laurens Elementary School, (Old Wilkes Site). Grades 

2- 4 are housed here temporarily as a branch of East Laurens 
School. It should be abandoned and the pupils housed in the 
main East Laurens plant when the East Laurens High School 
is housed elsewhere. 

East Laurens Main Plant, grade one plus 5-12/39B, includ- 
ing teachers in the branch. Continue for grades 1-7 only, and 
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transfer grades 8-12 to the new junior and senior high schools 
in Dublin. 

The county has done well to consolidate all of the rural 
Negro schools into three 1-12 well-housed centers. However, the 
high school ADA in each of these three centers is too small to 
justify a good broad educational program. Therefore, a 30-acre 
site should be acquired adjacent to the Oconee High School, and 
a 500-capacity plant should be erected thereon to house pupils 
in grades 10-12. Urban grades 7-9 and rural grades 8-9 should 
be housed in the present Oconee High and Susie Dasher plants ; 
Mary Fleming (1-12/22B), Millville (1-12/35B), and B. D. Per- 
ry (1-12/23B) should be continued for grades 1-7 only. 

Oconee High and Susie Dasher^ 3-12/41B. Continue for 
grades 6-9 only. 

Washington Street, 1-3/13ACD. Enlarge site, add about 
12 classrooms, and operate for grades 1-5. 

Jefferson County 

This is a county school administrative unit with no inde- 
pendent school systems, but a great deal of internal reorganiza- 
tion of attendance centers is needed. A 30-acre site should be 
acquired just north of Louisville, and a 700-capacity high 
school plant should be erected thereon for Jeiferson County pu- 
pils in grades 8-12. 

Avery, 1-8/3D. Abandon. Transfer Grade 8 to the new 
county high school, and grades 1-7 to Wrens. 

Louisville Academy, 1-12/26AD. Transfer grades 8-12 to 
the new county high school; abandon the old facilities now used 
for the elementary school (with the possible exceptions of the 
gymnasium and shop) ; enlarge site and double the facilities 
now used for high school and convert to elementary use for 
grades 1-7. 

Matthews, 1-7/3D. Abandon and transfer pupils to Wrens. 

Stapleton, 1-8/4BD. Abandon. Transfer Grade 8 to the 
new county high school, and grades 1-7 to Wrens. 

Wadley, 1-12/18BD. Take down the old two-story struc- 
ture, transfer grades 8-12 to the new county high school, and 
continue this school for grades 1-7. 

Wrens, 1-12/24AD. Transfer grades 8-12 to the new coun- 
ty high school, convert present high school to 1-7 and enlarge 
to 450-capacity. Abandon old campus. 

Carver, 1-8/16B. Continue for grades 1-7, and transfer 
grades 8-12 to Louisville. 
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Price Elementary, 1-6/15D. Abandon, and erect a new 21- 
teacher plant near the present Jefferson County Negro High 
School for grades 1-7. (The county is now planning an 11- 
room addition to the high school to replace Price School, but 
about 21 rooms will be needed to accommodate pupils from the 
old Price School, and to relieve the high school by removing 
grades 6-7. 

Jejferson County Negro High School, 6-12/28A. Continue 
for grades 8-12, transfer grades 6-7 to the new elementary 
school, and enlarge by four rooms to house pupils in Grade 8 
being transferred here from rural schools. 

B, T, Washington, 1-8/llB. Continue for grades 1-7, and 
transfer Grade 8 to the Jefferson County High School. 

Tenders Grove, 1-8/8A. Continue for grades 1-7, and transfer 
Grade 8 to Louisville. 

Wrens Negro, 1-8/18A. Continue for gradfs 1-7, and trans- 
fer Grade 8 to Louisville. 

Taliaferro, Warren, Glascock, and Hancock Counties 

Taliaferro, Warren, Glascock, and Hancock county school 
systems could reasonably be merged into a single school admin- 
istrative unit. The survey staff considered other possible com- 
binations, but this merger seems to be the best solution for 
meeting school-size criteria withiiri the limits of these four 
counties as a case study. 

Alexander Stephens Institute, 1-12/llB. Transfer grades 
8-12 to Warrenton, and continue Stephens for grades 1-7 for 
the present. There is not sufficient ADA in grades 1-7 to quali- 
fy for a teacher per grade. Eventually, it may have to be dis- 
continued and the pupils absorbed in the adjacent counties. 

Warren County School, 1-12/28A. Erect a new 14-teacher 
school for grades 1-7; remodel and add a sufficient number of 
classrooms to the present plant to provide a 600-capacity com- 
prehensive secondary school plant for pupils in grades 8-12 in 
this four-county merger. 

Glascock County, 1-12/15B. Continue for grades 1-7, and 
transfer grades 8-12 to Warrenton. 

Sparta, 1-12/27BCD. This is a “hodgepodge” of facilities, 
much of which should be abandoned. With some extensive ren- 
ovation, there would be adequate facilities for the 309 ADA 
pupils in grades 1-7. The 8-12 ADA of 209 pupils should be re- 
housed regardless of merger, even if Hancock County should 
remain an independent school system. Sparta’s 8-12 pupils 
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should be transferred to the Warrenton High School. It may be 
advisable to contract for sending some of these pupils from the 
southern end of Hancock County to Baldwin County (Milledge- 
ville.) 

Murderit 1-12/20BC. Continue for grades 1-7, and transfer 
grades 8-12 to Warrenton. 

Norwood, 1-7/ 12B. Continue for grades 1-7. 

Warrenton Negro, 1-12/32A. Continue for grades 6-12, 
and build a new 12-teacher plant for grades 1-6. 

Glascock County Negro, 1-12/8B. Continue for grades 1-7, 
and transfer grades 8-12 to Warrenton. 

Southwest, 1-7/ 16 A. Continue for grades 1-7. Two addi- 
tional classrooms may be added. 

Central Negro High and Elementary, 1-12/69B. This is a 
good plant but overcrowded. ADA in grades 1-7 is 1,161, and 
ADA in grades 8-12 is 617. The plant is now short by about 16 
classrooms. This school should be relieved by erecting a new 
15-teacher school just southeast of Sparta for pupils in grades 
1-7. 



FINANCING CAPITAL OUTLAY 

When permanent school centers are established which are 
designed to give children a quality education in centers large 
enough to meet the criterion of at least 100 pupils per grade in 
grades 8-12, a determination should be made as to the facilities 
needed for a complete school. After the local school systems 
have contributed sufficient funds to meet a reasonable percent- 
age of the cost based on local ability, the State Board of Edu- 
cation should consider supplementing the local funds by an 
amount necessary to provide all the facilities needed for a com- 
plete school program. 
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CHAPTER 5 

FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS IN 
REORGANIZATION OF LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 



Economies in operational cost may be expected in any pro- 
posed consolidation of governmental services. In the case of 
education, these economies should result from (1) better serv- 
ices for the dollars now being spent for education in the compo- 
nent school systems, and (2) more quality per dollar invested in 
increased expenditures for education. The cost economy to be 
effected by a merger of two or more school systems lies in the 
opportunities for more efficient operation. The administrative, 
supervisory, and other special service personnel presently em- 
ployed in the component school systems can be utilized more 
effectively in the reorganized unit. As indicated earlier in this 
report, many Georgia school systems lack adequate adminis- 
trative, supervisory, and other special service staff. However, 
there are definite limitations on the justification for larger cen- 
tral staffs under the present school system structure. Merging 
two or more school systems would in many cases justify a more 
effective administrative organization. 

Further justification in favor of reorganization can be 
found in observable plant factors. The design of more ade- 
quate space, the greater convenience to pupils and parents, the 
avoidance of unnecessary duplication of facilities, and the more 
efiicient utilization of plant capacity by increased flexibility in 
pupil attendance areas should provide greater returns for the 
dollars spent. This, as a measure of economy, is a distinct ad- 
vantage accruing from consolidating units before additional 
state or local capital outlay funds are allocated. 

Probably the greatest possibility for more efficient opera- 
tion in many Georgia school systems lies in the more efficient 
utilization of the teaching staff that would result from the larg- 
er schools mandated in the proposed standards for acceptably 
reorganized school systems. The greatest opportunities lie in 
the consolidation of the small high schools. 

A study made by Morris in 1964, in cooperation with the 
Peabody College Center for Southern Education Studies, ana- 
lyzed the relationship between high school size, per pupil ex- 
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penditures for instructional staff salaries, and selected educa- 
tional factors. A total of 3,727 high schools in nine southern 
states, including 418 Georgia high schools, were included in the 
study. The positive correlation between the size of the high 
school and efficient expenditures for staff salaries was shown by 
assessing the following changes in certain educational factors 
as high school enrollments increased and per pupil expenditures 
were held constant : 

1. The percentage of teachers holding the master’s degree 
increased as school size increased. 

2. The percentage of pupils in subjects taught by teachers 
not having certificate endorsement for that subject de- 
creased as school size increased. 

3. The average number of courses offered increased as school 
size increased. 

4. The average number of subject areas offered increased as 
school size increased. 

When all factors were considered, the study concluded that 
high schools enrolling fewer than 600 pupils were paying a 
premium price for an inferior school program. These smaller 
high schools were generally characterized by meager curricu- 
lum offerings, poorly prepared teachers, and many teachers 
teaching out of their fields of specialization.* 

While savings can be effected by more efficient utilization of 
staff, school plant facilities, transportation facilities, and other 
facilities, this should not be interpreted to mean that reorgani- 
ption will permit decreased expenditures for education. Sav- 
ings may be more than offset by the immediate necessity for 
equalizing all services up to the highest standard found in any 
component school system and by the long-range adoption of 
even higher standards of educational service. 



Differences in Educational Opportunity 



That unequal educational opportunities exist among local 
administrative units within the State is a rather generally ac- 
cepted fact among well-informed Georgia citizens. While some 
of these differences may be attributed to more efficient school 
district and school attendance area organization, the survey 
staff concludes that in many cases the differences relate directly 



*Harold J. Moms, “Relationship of School Size to Per Pupil Expendi- 
Jire m Secondary Schools of Nine Southern States” (unpublished Doctoral 
dissertation, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 1964 ). 
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to^ the amount of financial support provided by the several ad- 
ministrative units. Since a minimum uniform level of educa- 
tional services among school systems in the State is mandated 
in the state-local minimum foundation program, progra m 
differences attributable to financial support must result pri- 
marily from differences in the extent to which local units pro- 
vide funds to supplement the minimum program. 

The amount expended per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in the county school systems in 1963-64 to supplement 
the minimum foundation program ranged from no expenditure 
to $207.87. The supplements per pupil in independent school 
systems ranged from $3.46 per pupil to $184.61 per pupil. The 
distribution of county and independent school systems by the 
amount expended per pupil in 1963-64 to supplement the mini- 
mum foundation school program is shown in Table 18. 

Table 19 shows the funds available per pupil in 1963-64 to 
supplement the minimum foundation program in the school sys- 
tems included in eight of the nine case studies. The ninth case, 
Jefferson County, is omitted because it is already a county unit 
with no internal d^'strict reorganization to be made. Kabun and 
Habersham counties and Tallulah Falls city are substituted for 
this analysis. A comparison is made between the per pupil 
supplements in the selected systems and the per pupil supple- 
ments which would have been available had the selected sys- 
tems been consolidated units with the same total local revenue 
available. In seven of the cases it can be assumed that present 
services could have been equalized with the present total local 
revenue support and the possible savings effected. In the case of 
Troup County and its independent systems, the combined local 
revenue applied to the total pupil load would have resulted in a 
decrease of approximately $30 per pupil available to the La- 
Grange school system. A loss of $40 per pupil in Cartersville 
would have resulted from a consolidation of that city’s system 
with Bartow County. Thus, it appears that certain consolida- 
tions would require additional total local revenue to equalize 
services among the component school systems. 

School System Reorganization and Equalized Services 

The principle of equalization — ^taking the wealth where it 
is found to educate children where they reside— is a well estab- 
lished principle of the Georgia state minimum foundation 
school program. This principle can be further implemented at 
the local school system level, which can become a second level 
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of equalization. One can argue, therefore, that the State 
would be justified in requiring the consolidation of two school 
systems with great disparity in wealth per pupil and in using 
the total financial resources of the consolidated system to “level 
upward” the quality of the educational program. 

Local opposition to school system reorganization is likely 
to be quite strong in a majority of the Georgia school systems. 
Resistance will be strongest in those school systems which feel 
that their educational programs are superior to the other com- 
ponent system or systems being considered for reorganization 
with them. Opposition to reorganization can be lessened if the 
upward equalization of services in the reorganized systems can 
be accomplished with a uniform financial effort no greater than 
the effort being made by the component system already provid- 
ing the greatest financial support per pupil. Stated another 
way, reorganization will be facilitated if the school systems 
that are required to make a greater local financial effort be- 
cause of reorganization can be assured of better educational 
services for their children and youth. The component school 
systems with the higher educational standards will want assur- 
ance that these standards can be maintained at their present 
financial effort and that any increased financial effort on their 
part will result in increased quality of their own educational 
service. Variations in financial ability and effort among the lo- 
cal school systems should not be ignored, therefore, in propos- 
ing school system reorganization. 

Variations in financial ability. The determination of the 
theoretical ability of local school administrative units to pay 
taxes to support schools and other public services is a very com- 
plex problem. Various indices can be used to show the relative 
wealth of local school administrative units. Since the major 
source of local revenue to support public schools in Georgia is 
the property tax, a dollar measure of local ability to support 
public education should be related to the property tax base. 
This was recognized by the 1864 Georgia State General Assem- 
bly in its Minimum Foundation Program of Education Act. The 
Act provides that beginning July 1, 1966, a county’s share of 
the minimum foundation program will be determined by the 
percentage that the equalized adjusted school property tax di- 
gest of the county is of the total equalized school property tax 
digest of the State. The estimated true value of taxable prop- 
erty is considered b3^ the survey staff as a valid gross measure 
of wealth and taxpaying ability. To be meaningful, the gross 
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measure must be equated to some kind of unit measure of edu- 
cational service load, such as wealth per pupil. 

Great extremes can be found in the total taxable wealth 
and in the relation of this wealth to the number of children to 
be educated among Georgia counties and independent school 
systems. The estimated true value of property per pupil in av- 
erage daily attendance in the county school systems ranges 
from $10,446 to $55,356. The range in independent school sys- 
tems is from $7,647 per pupil to $48,731 per pupil. It should be 
noted, however, that approximately 50 per cent of the county 
and independent school systems fall within the reasonably nar- 
row range of $15,000 to $20,000 property value per pupil. Thus, 
many opportunities exist for unifying school districts of reason- 
ably comparable financial ability. The distribution of Georgia 
school systems on the basis of taxpaying ability to support pub- 
lic education is shown in Table 20. 

TABLE 20 

Distribution op Georgia School Systems by Estimated Taxable 
Property Value Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 



Taxable Property Value County School Systems Independent School Systems 



Per Pupil 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Less than $10,000 






3 


8.1 


$10,000-$10,999 


2 


1.3 


1 


2.7 


11,000- 11,999 


3 


1.9 


1 


2.7 


12,000- 12,999 


2 


1.3 


4 


10.8 


13,000- 13,999 


16 


9.4 






14,000- 14,999 


14 


8.8 






16,000- 16,999 


16 


10.1 


1 


2.7 


16,000- 16,999 


17 


10.7 


2 


6.4 


17,000- 17,999 


16 


9.4 


6 


13.6 


18,000- 18,999 


20 


12.7 


3 


8.1 


19,000- 19,999 


14 


8.8 


2 


6.4 


20,000- 20,999 


8 


6.0 


1 


2.7 


21,000- 21,999 


2 


1.3 


3 


8.1 


22,000- 22,999 


6 


3.1 


3 


8.1 


23,000- 23,999 


3 


1.9 


2 


6.4 


24,000- 24,999 


6 


3.1 






26,000- 26,999 


1 


0.6 


1 


2.7 


26,000- 26,999 


6 


3.1 






27,000- 27,999 






1 


2.7 


28,000- 28,999 


4 


2.6 






29,000- 29,999 


6 


3.1 






30,000- 39,999 


2 


1.3 


2 


6.4 


40,000 or more 


1 


0.6 


2 


6.4 


Total 


169 


100.0 


37 


100.0 


Variations in 


financial effort. There 


are several 


possible 
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measures of local effort to support education. The expenditures 
for education from local funds may constitute a very rough in- 
dication of effort. They do not actually measure it, however, 
because a local unit with high ability may, with very little 
effort, be able to expend a larger amount of funds than a less 
wealthy local unit could expend with a much higher effort. Ex- 
penditures, therefore, give some indication of the investment in 
education in a local administrative unit but not of the effort 
being made to support the schools. 

Local tax rates are likewise often considered an indication 
of the effort made by a local school district. However, a rela- 
tively high rate in a district having a low ratio between as- 
sessed and actual valuation may constitute less effort than a 
much lower rate in a district with a relatively high assessment 
ratio. Nevertheless, as was indicated in the discussion on meas- 
uring local ability, a dollar measure of local effort to support 
public education should be related to the property tax base. A 
valid measure of local effort in support of education is the per- 
centage of the true value of taxable property allocated annually 
to the local support of public schools. 

Georgia school systems differ not only in their ability but 
also in their willingness to provide financial support for educa- 
tional services. Using the ratio of revenues to the value of 
taxable property as a measure of effort, the local effort to sup- 
port education ranges in county school systems from an annual 
expenditure of less than 0.1 per cent to more than 0.8 per cent 
of the taxable wealth. Thus, Fulton County’s effort to support 
schools locally in 1963-64 was more than eight times the effort 
exerted by Atkinson County. In the independent school sys- 
tems, the range in expenditures in 1963-64 was from 0.19 per 
cent to 0.93 per cent of the true property value. The distribu- 
tion of Georgia counties and independent school systems by this 
measure of financial effort is shown in Table 21. 

Despite the wide range in financial effort to support public 
education in Georgia, it should be noted that approximately 30 
per cent of all school systems spend between 0.1 per cent and 
0.2 per cent of their taxable wealth annually on education and 
another 37 per cent spend between 0.2 per cent and 0.3 per 
cent. Of the 95 school systems having a per pupil wealth of 
from $15,000 to $20,000, approximately 31 per cent spend be- 
tween 0.1 per cent and 0.2 per cent of their taxable wealth an- 
nually on public schools and 43 per cent spend between 0.2 and 
0.3 per cent. Thus, it appears that many opportunities exist 
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TABLE 21 

Distribution op Georgia County and Independent School Systems 
BY Per Cent op True Value op Taxable Property Allocated to 
Local Maintenance and Operation School Revenues, 1963-64 



Per Cent Revenue 










Receipts are of 










Value of 


County School Systems 


Independent School Systems 


Taxable Property 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Gent 


Less than 0.10 


1 


0.6 






0.10—0.19 


67 


36.8 


2 


6.4 


0.20—0.29 


69 


43.6 


3 


8.1 


0.30—0.39 


23 


14.6 


6 


16.2 


0.40—0.49 


7 


4.4 


8 


21.6 


0.60—0.69 


1 


0.6 


12 


32.6 


0.60—0.69 






4 


10.8 


0.70—0.79 






1 


2.7 


0.80—0.89 


1 


0.6 






0.90—0.99 






1 


2.7 


Total 


169 


100.0 


37 


100.0 



for combining two or more school systems that are reasonably 
comparable in financial ability and effort. This would lessen 
the problem of equalizing educational services in the consolidat- 
ed units. 

Table 22 summarizes the results of an analysis concerning 
the probability that the “leveling upward" process to the high- 
est present standard in any reorganized school unit can be 
achieved by mandating a uniform tax effort which is no greater 
than that being exerted by the component unit which presently 
provides the largest per pupil supplement to the minimum 
foundation school program. Nine test cases are analyzed in Ta- 
ble 22. In five of the nine cases, the specified uniform effort 
would produce a per pupil supplement either approximately 
equal to or in excess of the highest per pupil sui>plement ex- 
pended by a component school system. In two cases the 
difference would be so negligible as to have little effect on the 
operation of the program. Only in the test cases involving 
Floyd County and Rome Independent School System and Bar- 
tow County and Cartersville Independent School System as sin- 
gle units were the per pupil supplement amounts significantly 
lowered — approximately ^23 and ^16 per pupil, respectively. In 
the cases involving Floyd County and Rome Independent Sys- 
tem and Sumter County, Schley County and Americus Indepen- 
dent System, the total amount of funds available under this 
method of equalization would actually be less than at present, 
due to sharp differences in per pupil property values in the 
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component systems. The data in Table 22 are for the 1963-64 
school year — the most recent date for which local revenue data 
are available. To determine if the data would be altered if 
made on the basis of the 1965-66 minimum foundation program 
requirements, an analysis was made by using the 1965-66 re- 
quirement for 1963-64 and by increasing the 1963-64 local reve- 
nue receipts by the amount of the local requirement increase. 
This assumes that local funds would be increased at least by 
the amount of the increase in minimum foundation program re- 
quirements, so that supplemental funds would not be reduced. 

The findings of this analysis support those in Table 22. 
Therefore, it is the conclusion of the survey staff that numerous 
possibilities exist for reorganizing the Georgia school system 
into larger, more efficient administrative units without imposing 
an unfair burden on any taxpayer, while assuring the taxpayers 
that any increased financial effort for schools resulting from 
reorganization will result in improved services for the children 
and youth of their component school systems. 

Variations in Bonded Indebtedness for Schools 

The financial ability of the various Georgia school systems 
to provide additional school funds is conditioned to some extent 
by the debt service loads for schools carried by the taxpayers. 
The disposition of the liabilities of the component school sys- 
tems may be an issue in any plan for school system reorganiza- 
tion. The bonded indebtedness of the component systems may 
either remain an obligation of the governmental unit incurring 
it or it may be transferred to the consolidated school system. 
This issue may be a vital one if great disparity exists in the 
amount of bonded indebtedness for schools among the component 
school systems. The disparity in bonded indebtedness can be 
reduced through state captial outlay fund distribution which 
recognizes both school housing needs and outstanding bonded 
indebtedness in computing the state allotments to local school 
systems. Nevertheless, reorganization will be facilitated if it in- 
volves component school systems with approximately equal bur- 
dens of bonded indebtedness for schools. 

Table 23 shows the distribution of Georgia county and in- 
dependent school systems on the basis of the amount of school 
bonded indebtedness outstanding per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance on June 30, 1964. Great extremes in bonded indebted- 
ness exist among the State’s school systems, but large numbers 
of school systems are grouped within rather narrow ranges on 
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TABLE 23 



Distribution op Georgia County and Independent School Systems 
BY THE Amount op School Bonded Indebtedness Per Pupil in 
Average Daily Attendance Outstanding June 30, 1964 



School Bonded 
Indebtedness 
Per Pupil 


County School Syste^ns 
Number Per Cent 




Inde ndent School Systems 
Number Per Cent 


None 


26 


16.4 


6 


13.6 


$ l—$ 60 


28 


17.6 


6 


13.6 


$ 61— $100 


42 


26.4 


12 


32.6 


$101— $160 


30 


18.9 


1 


2.7 


$161— $200 


14 


8.8 


6 


16,2 


$201— $260 


6 


3.1 


2 


6.4 


$261— $300 


4 


2.6 


2 


100.0 


$301— $360 


6 


3.8 






$361— $400 


1 


.6 






$401— $460 






2 


6.4 


$461— $600 


1 


.6 






$601— $660 






1 


2.7 


Above $600 


2 


1.3 


1 


2.7 


Total 


159 


100.0 


37 


100.0 



the basis of debt per pupil. Thus, there should be many possi- 
ble combinations of school systems among which the disposition 
of bonded indebtedness liability should not be a vital issue in 
reorganization. 

The nine test cases mentioned earlier support the above 
conclusion. For example, Sumter County, Americus city, and 
Schley County had no school bonds outstanding on June 30, 
1964. Only $24,000 in school bonds were outstanding in Glas- 
cock, Hancock, Taliaferro, and Warren counties. The total for 
Calhoun, Clay, Quitman, and Kandolpn unties was only $148,- 
000. In contrast, Floyd County’s schoi bond indebtedness to- 
taled $1,585,000, but this was about equally matched by Eome 
city’s $1,382,000. 



Effect of School System Reorganization 
on School Revenues 

Consolidation of county and independent school systems in 
Georgia into larger administrative units should have a 
beneficial effect on total school revenues available. Where in- 
equities exist, local school revenue increases should be mandated 
to equalize services. State funds accruing to the component 
school systems should not be adversely affected by consolida- 
tion. Provision is made for offsetting any such loss through use 
of the State’s contingency fund provided for this purpose. In a 
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few counties, consolidation could jeopardize the revenues now 
received from the federal government under Public Law 874. 
The federal statutes authorizing the payment of these funds to 
local school systems require that the number of school children 
connected with a federal installation must exceed a prescribed 
percentage of the total number of pupils in average daily atten- 
dance in the school system for the system to be eligible for fed- 
eral assistance. The combination of a “federally-affected” 
school system with one or more school systems -with few or no 
eligible pupils could reduce the percentage below the require- 
ment. It is the opinion of the survey staff, however, that few of 
the school systems to be considered for reorganization are re- 
ceiving funds under Public Law 874. 

Per Pupil Cost in an Effectively Organized 
School System 

The preceding discussions in this chapter have dealt with 
the economies to be expected in the consolidation of local school 
administrative units and the financial considerations of equaliz- 
ing school services. This section is concerned with estimating 
the required current expenditures per pupil to achieve a quality 
program of education in a school system organized on the basis 
of the criteria proposed in this report. Various approaches can 
be taken to determine an estimated expenditure figure. No 
method is wholly objective or reliable. Consequently, any such 
estimate is only a rough measure of the financial input pre- 
requisite to achieving a quality program. 

The survey staff analyzed the 1963-64 expenditure patterns 
of schorl systems in the United States having approximately 10,- 
000 pupils. The Cost of Education Index* makes the following 
estimates of net current expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance in school systems having between 6,000 and 12,000 
pupils in 1963-64: 

Percentile Expenditure Per Pupil 

10th $223 

25th $278 



These net current expenditure estimates do not include the cost 

*“Tho Coat of Education Index,” School Management, January, 1966. 
p. 107. 
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50th 

75th 

90th 



$375 

$428 

$543 



of pupil transportation. An expenditure of $325 for net cur- 
rent expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance in a 
Georgia school system of 10,000 pupils would place the system 
at the mid-point of the second quartile of comparable school 
systems. This position would be only fairly competitive. To the 
$325 per pupils must be added an amount for pupil transporta- 
tion. This would require a total expenditure per pupil of approxi- 
mately $350 for all current operating expenses. Total revenue 
receipts for maintenance and operation of Georgia public 
schools in 1963-64 approximated $300 per pupil, with only 31.2 
per cent of this amount coming from local sources. More reve- 
nue from local sources appears to be indicated. Can this be 
achieved locally without placing an unrealistic burden on Geor- 
gia citizens? The survey staff feels that it can. As is shown in 
Table 24, Georgia ranks third among the eleven southeastern 

TABLE 24 



Per Capita Personal Income and General Reventjb 
OP State and Local Governments prom Own Souro* 
POR Selected States, 1962 



State 


Per Capita 
Personal Income 


Per Cent State and Local 
Government Bevenues 
are of Personal Income 


Amount 


Bank 


Per Cent 


Bank 


Alabama 


?1,667 


8 


8.3 


10 


Arkansas 


1,504 


10 


9.4 


4 


Florida 


2,044 


1 


9.6 


3 


Georgia 


1,759 


3 


8.6 


8 


Kentucky 


1,712 


6 


8.8 


7 


Louisiana 


1,705 


6 


11.5 


1 


Mississippi 


1,285 


11 


11.0 


2 


North Carolina 


1,732 


4 


9.0 


5 


South Carolina 


1,545 


9 


8.9 


6 


Tennessee 


1,702 


7 


8.5 


9 


Virginia 


2,018 


2 


7.4 


11 


U. S. 


2,866 




9.4 





Source: Bankings of the States, 196U, Research Division, National 
Education Association. 



states in personal income per capita. Using the percentage of 
total personal income paid by all citizens of the State for state 
and local government services as a measure of tax effort, 
Georgia ranks eighth among the eleven states. Georgia’s total 
effort to support all governmental services is not commensurate 
with its ability. Georgia citizens should expect to provide more 
local funds in the support of public education. 
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CHAPTER 0 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This survey has been conducted within prescribed limits 
and, therefore, is definitely limited in scope. The findings and 
conclusions must be based upon the reported facts and direct 
observations made within the bounds of the assignment. Nev- 
ertheless, the survey team has been well aware of significant 
background data which should also be known to the reader as 
one anticipates the future of public education in Georgia. A 
brief review now should help to place the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of the present study in proper perspective as a 
possible next step among some outstanding forward strides 
which have been made in education. 

One can mark a century into three generations of about 
thirty-three years each. It was just a generation go, then, that 
President Roosevelt described the South as “the Nation’s Num- 
ber One economic problem.” Georgia, understandably, was an 
element in this characterization, and its public school system 
■was a good example. Within the brief span of one generation 
the State has made such remarkable progress that no informed 
person could make a comparable statement in 1965. 

Among the significant milestones must be included the 
“seven-month school law” of 1937 on the heels of the Great 
Depression. The State Board of Education was established as a 
Constitutional Board of laymen in 1948. Also in this war year 
the state Teacher Retirement System was enacted, being imple- 
mented in 1945. The rewritten Constitution of 1945 established 
the county as tjie basic unit of school administration and sup- 
port. In this stride, 1,257 local districts were abolished I The 
first Minimum Foundation Program in 1949, with revenues aug- 
mented by the 1951 sales tax program, really evolved from a 
comprehensive state survey which was conducted in 1946. 

The spope of the present assignment does not authorize 
an analysis of the concurrent trends in financial effort that 
made possible these advances, or the succeeding progress re- 
flected in the area vocational-technical area schools in the 
early 1960’s, or even the statewide ETV system. Still, even 
outsiders must express admiration and excitement over “S.B. 
180” and the new foundation program enacted by the General 
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• — — genuine encouragement of the citizens of 

Georgia and the courageous leadership of Governor Sanders' 
administration, the State Board of Education, and the State 
Superintendent. 

Georgia literally has brought herself, steadily and volun- 
tarily and deliberately, to a critical point. Justifiable pride 
might encourage indulgence in more of this backward look 
resting on the oars,” and taking bearings on landmarks al- 
ready passed. However, a future course cannot be charted by 
loolang back at the wake or the contrails. The thrilling poten- 
tial and promises of «S.B. 180,” as yet unrealized, will not be 
gained by the progress of the 1932-1965 generation. The pres- 
ent study, while recognizing the laudable gains of recent years 
was directed by the State to take bearings from her present po- 
sition and to plot a future course based upon the new charts of 
the new foundation program. To do this one must look forward. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Georgia is a state whose network of smooth, all-weath- 
er roads renders obsolete the present geographical county struc- 
ture. Probably the time has come when the State should be re- 
structured toward the original county subdivisions before 
Greene was cut off of Y/ashington or Jasper and then Newton 
were subdivided from Baldwin. The mechanization of agricul- 
ture, the expansion of tree farming, the ‘^depopulizing” of 
many areas, the advances in communication and transportation, 
and other phenomena uniformly support this thesis. The Geor- 
gia county is no longer a suitable basis for planning local school 
system government. 

2. Concentration during the past century and until now 
has been focused upon making more '^schooling” available to 
every Georgia child. The survey staff believes this goal has 
been reached, and that any child who (with his parents) has 
^asonable ability, motivation, and ambition can now obtain 
twelve years of education of some sort. Factual data, how- 
ever, show such disturbing varieties in the adequacy and quality 
of these educational opportunities that a shift in concentration 
or emphasis must be sought. This shift in emphasis must focus 
more attention upon better schooling and the school system 
which operates the educational program; for the system at the 
outset determines the adequacy and the quality of education 
withm the local attendance center and the individual classroom, 
ihe Georgia Constitution and the supporting statutes establish 
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the present small county as the maximum area of a school sys- 
tem, and they should be changed. 

3. The Policies of the State Board of Education have been 
carefully studied. They are basically sound, but cannot be exe- 
cuted adequately by local schools and school systems as present- 
ly constituted. Furthermore, Georgia school “standards” are 
based upon minimums rather than desirable goals. For example, 
the widely used “at least one teacher per grade” in elementary 
school has prompted genuine progress in rural areas, but it sim- 
ply cannot provide for the best that is currently known in elem- 
entary school practices, nor can the similar standard of “at 
least 300 enrolled” in a secondary school. The Georgia data in 
this report clearly prove this conclusion beyond debate. Why, 
then, should not the School Code, Board Policies, and Accredit- 
ing Commission Standards formulate goals in terms of what 
**ought to he” in addition to what **must be”? Herein is to be 
found the key to the door of quality, and the expectations of the 
new MFPE! Adequacy and quality are not measured by the 
“least we can get by with.” 

4. The survey staff is well aware of the concurrent study 
of the “Standards Committee,” and has attempted to avoid 
overlapping or interference in assignments. A rapid appraisal 
since April 21, 1965, indicates a high degree of harmony. How- 
ever, the survey team feels it appropriate to cite the Florida 
effort to reorganize and encourage “pood, better, and best” 
standards and criteria, and the requirement for progress as a 
basis for continued accreditation. 

5. Georgia has ofl&cially acknowledged the inadequacies of 
its system of schools and school districts in at least two ways; 
the commendable “contract plan” under which one school unit 
contracts with another for at least twenty years for the educa- 
tion of specified grade groups; and the equally commendable 
Board policy under which students are authorized to cross “sys- 
tem lines to attend school.” Yet, at least two conflicts or incon- 
sistencies accompany these admissions : the definition of an 
“isolated school” which uses 100 and 125 as ADA limits in 
elementary and high schools; and the stipulation that the area 
vocational-technical schools “operated by existing local school 
authorities” should also serve students “who live within drive- 
ing distance, probably within a 50 mile radius.” The inescapa- 
ble conclusions are that; (1) in Georgia the “50 mile radius” is 
sensible; (2) such a criterion negates the definition of an “isol- 
ated” high school in guaranteeing one high school each to white 
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and Negro pupils in every county ; and (3) a school system cer- 
tainly can be administered with efficiency, economy, and effec- 
tiveness over a larger geographical area than can be a single 
school center. Hence, the “50 mile radius” is asserted to be a 
functional or usable measure of minimum school system 
criteria. 

6. The aspirations and potential of the new Foundation 
Program (S. B. 180) are not reflected in the draft of the pro- 
posed constitutional revision (Committee Substitute to H.R. 6- 
1) which, in Article 6, Section 5, Para. 1, authorizes each coun- 
ty to be a school system and approves either election or ap- 
pointment of the superintendent at local option; and which, in 
Section 6, perpetuates “existing independent school systems.” 
Interestingly, this same proposal provides for area school sys- 
tems of two or more counties, “by general or local law,” yet 
stipulates a majority vote in “each school district and school 
system affected” (Section 5, Para. 2.). Even Iowa has come to 
introduce a bill in the 1965 General Assembly which would 
amend the law to provide for a majority of votes cast in the 
area, rather than a majority in every local unit! Simultaneously, 
the proposed constitutional revision makes no provision for an 
interstate compact for border areas such as Florida authorizes, 
and Georgia has more border problem cases than Florida. 

7. The Georgia Constitution and School Laws provide for 
an indefensible, hopeless method of designating local school 
system leadership, and thereby stymie the potential of the new 
foundation program. Article VIII, Section 6, Para. 1 provides 
for election of the County Superintendent by 'popular vote of 
the people, and Code Section 32-1004 establishes abysmally low 
qualifications. Concluding from the present laws and the pro- 
posed revisions, the increased requirements for competence in 
educational leadership are not understood statewide. 

School boards traditionally and properly are made up of 
lay citizens, representative of the general public and school pa- 
trons, and consequently may properly be designated by popular 
vote of the public. A competent school superintendent, howev- 
er, is a career professional administrator and leader, trained at 
advanced graduates level for his work, and possessing skills no\ 
measurable by popular vote of the general public. 

To represent constituents in a school system, a lay board 
member properly should be a resident citizen of that system. 
Competent educational leadership, on the other hand, cannot be 
bounded by a school system, a county, or a state area. If the 
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foundation program is to succeed, it will be through the efforts 
of professionally trained and competent leaders recruited for 
the task, and not through those from within the limits of a lo- 
cal school system who meet the popular fancy. 

It may well be that the more able school leaders in the bet- 
ter school situations — ^where opportunities and services are 
those one would want for all children — are too passive in a 
“live and let live” manner. Thus, one would expect the most 
able superintendents in Georgia to be active, aggressive and vo- 
cal in demanding an upgrading of leadership and programs in 
the poorer school situations. Certainly the school laws now en- 
courage a “laissez-faire” relationship among school leaders and 
school systems. The fate of the new foundation program prob- 
ably rests upon a change in this fundamental concept of the 
superintendent’s role. 

8. The continued urbanization of America is factually il- 
lustrated in Georgia. Of the 18 counties included in the case 
studies, 15 lost population between 1940 and 1950, and 14 lost 
between 1950 and 1960. During these two decades, Taliaferro 
County lost 28.1 and 25.4 per cent of her total population, and 
Glascock County lost 21.3 and 25.3 per cent. Some counties lost 
and some gained in the percentage of nonwhites during these 
decades, so one must conclude that the demographic changes 
are more fundamental than just the migration of Negroes. 

Among the seven cities included, only one (Hogansville) 
lest population between 1940 and 1950; and only two (La- 
Grange and Hogansville) lost population between 1950 and 1960. 
Per cent of gains averaged about 10 for Rome, 13 for West 
Point, 19 for Cartersville, 20 for Americas, and 33 for Dublin 
over each of these two decades. 

The implication is that planning for future school systems 
should establish areas of administrative operations around pop- 
ulation centers that are vigorous and growing, for here is 
where most of the future school population will live. This 
means that the larger towns, more densely populated counties, 
and expanding zones should be the headquarters or seats of 
modernized school governments and central staffs. 



